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Chronicle 


Home News.—On February 11, Senator Capper in- 
troduced in the Senate a resolution which was described 
as a logical sequel to the Kellogg Pact. Since by the terms 
of the Kellogg Pact the United States 
will no longer be neutral in any conflict 
which arises between the nations of the 
world but is bound to take sides against the country violat- 
ing the Pact by refusing to submit to arbitration, Mr. 
Capper proposed his plan as a practical working-out of 
the situation in which the United States would find itself. 
His resolution does two things: it excludes the use of 
arms against the offending party and it places the action 
of the United States in such a conflict in an embargo on 
arms to such an offender. Later, Representative Porter 
proposed to extend the embargo to all nations in conflict, 
thereby violating the pledge not to remain neutral. 

A rather ridiculous situation arose because the news- 
papers were led to announce prematurely the various 
members of the Hoover Cabinet. At the present writing 
only Secretary Mellon seemed secure, 
though Mr. Hoover had made no an- 
nouncement on that point. Secretary 
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Jardine, who was considered sure, himself announced he 
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him unless it is postponed. 


Afghanistan.—Though the former bandit, Bacha 
Sakao, who assumed the title of Ameer under the name of 
Habibullah, remained in control of the capital city, 
Kabul, a determined attack was made by 
the tribes favoring the return of King 
Amanullah. Meanwhile, Amanullah 
remained at Peshawur, apparently engaged in organizing 
his forces. A report, said to have emanated from the 
British Legation at Kabul, alleged that the Russian Soviets 
had sent an ultimatum to Habibullah demanding an apol- 
ogy and compensation for the ill-treatment of Russians 
in Kabul after the abdication of Amanullah, and requir- 
ing the payment of about $25,000,000 for the seizure of 
arms and ammunition supplied by the Soviets on long- 
term credit to Amanullah. Soviet Russia repeatedly 
charged that Great Britain was responsible for the over- 
throw of Amanullah. These charges have been denied 
by Sir Austen Chamberlain, the Foreign Secretary. Speak- 
ing before the House of Commons he declared that Great 
Britain did not have the slightést wish to interfere in the 
Afghan civil war nor did it take sides with either of the 
contending partie. The Afghan Legation protested 
against the flights of British airplanes over Afghanistan 
as violations of the rights of an independent nation. The 
British authorities justified the flights by their desire to 
rescue foreign residents in Kabul. 


Unsettled 
Conditions 


Czechoslovakia.—For the year 1928 the exports of 
the country attained a value of 21,229,000,000 crowns 
and the imports one of 19,196,000,000; a total volume of 
40,425,000,000, as against the 35,663,- 
000,000 of 1927. The favorable balance 
of exports over imports was 2,033,000,- 
000 crowns, whilst in the preceding year it was 2,174,- 
000,000. This indication of prosperity was paralleled by 
the favorable unemployment situation, which was one of 
the lowest in Europe, not exceeding 30,000, or only 0.2 
per cent of the population. On February 7 great dis- 
tress was reported owing to influenza and cold. 


Industry and 
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Germany.—The ability of Germany to liquidate her 
War obligations at the rate provided for by the Dawes 
plan was the subject of much discussion at the meeting 
of the committee of experts assembled 
in Paris to settle finally the thorny ques- 
tion of reparations payments. Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, stated be- 
fore the committee that Germany was economically too 
weak to continue paying the standard annuity provided 
under the Dawes plan. When questioned about the re- 
port of S. Parker Gilbert, Agent General for Reparations 
Payments, Dr. Schacht objected to the conclusions of the 
report without questioning the figures presented in it. The 
discussion was important in that it brought out a fund of 
facts which should be helpful to the experts in determin- 
ing how large Germany’s future annuities are to be and 
over how long a period they must be paid———During a 
debate on the German-Lithuanian commercial treaty and 
the German-Rumanian financial agreement, which were 
finally ratified, a group of Communists caused a stormy 
scene in the Reichstag. The Lithuanian Premier was the 
target for sharp invectives and it was necessary to sus- 
pend the session for a short time to quiet the agitators. 


Reparations 
Discussed 


India.—Racial and religious passion flared into such 
violence that Bombay became, in the words of the Presi- 
dent of the Municipal Corporation, a city “ turned into a 
charnel house.” Charges were circulated 
that Moslem Pathans were kidnapping 
Hindu children for sacrificial purposes. 
In retaliation, Hindus were alleged to have desecrated 
Moslem temples, and vice-versa. During the week be- 
ginning February 3, Hindus and Pathans engaged in a 
sanguinary warfare in all parts of the city, but especially 
in the bazaars and alleys. The military forces intervened 
and several times fired on the rioters. On February 8, 
an armistice was arranged by the Mohammedan, Pathan 
and Hindu leaders, and a peace procession was held. But 
the procession ended in more bitter fighting between the 
Pathans and Hindus than had hitherto taken place. By 
February 9, the estimated number of dead was in excess 
of 100, while that of wounded was about 700. The or- 
ganized fighting of the two parties was finally broken up 
by the military authorities, but individual murderous as- 
saults continued. During the week, the business and 
social life of the city was paralyzed. 


Bombay 
Riots 


Ireland.—Following his arrest by officers of the 
Government of Northern Ireland for violation of the ex- 
clusion act against his entering the Six-county area, 
Eamon De Valera was detained in 
prison. The first view of his detention 
was that carried in the early edition of 
America for February 16, namely, that the action of the 
Northern Government was a mere formality. When 
brought to trial, Mr. De Valera, according to press dis- 
patches, answered only in Gaelic. The presiding magis- 


De Valera 
Sentenced 


trate declared that Mr. De Valera’s demeanor seemed 
calculated to flout the whole administration of justice in 
Northern Ireland and sentenced him to prison for one 
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month. President Cosgrave, of the Free State, forwarded 
a request to the Northern Government that Mr. De Val- 
era be released, “ purely as an act of grace.” The North- 
ern Minister for Home Affairs consented, provided Mr. 
De Valera agreed not to enter Northern Ireland unless 
he had secured permission to do so by personally applying 
through the Free State Government to the Belfast author- 
ities. Mr. De Valera refused to give such an undertaking. 


Nicaragua.—Activities, especially on the part of the 
American marines, continued against General Sandino 
and his followers. The General received a severe set- 
back in the capture of Manuel Maria 
Jiron, one of his most capable leaders. 
It was hoped that valuable information 
might be obtained from the prisoner which would help 
locate and overcome the Nicaraguan chieftain. Jiron was 
known to officials as a Guatemalan who had been active 
under the Dictator Estrada Cabrera and, following the 
downfall of the latter, had escaped to Nicaragua. On 
February 9, the Nicaraguan Legation in Washington is- 
sued the following statement: “This Legation has been 
officially informed by the Nicaraguan Government that 
Sandino’s bands have left Nicaraguan territory and that 
peace has been established throughout Nicaragua.” In 
many quarters, however, it was thought that the an- 
nouncement was premature. 


Sandino 
Setback 


Mexico.—Extraordinary scenes attended the burial 
of Jose de Leon Toral in Mexico City after his execution 
for the murder of Obregon. Many thousands demon- 
Ate strated in his favor and had to be dis- 

empt > 
on persed by soldiers and firemen. The 
President next day, Provisional President Portes 
Gil was the object of an attempt on his life, when his 
train was blown up crossing a bridge. Upon his escape 
he was the recipient of a congratulatory telegram from 
President Coolidge. Though “ fanatical Catholics” were 
blamed, it was more probable that the source of the at- 
tempt was in the conflict between the President and or- 
ganized Labor. The Secretary of the Interior followed 
this up with a new regulation, according to which every 
priest resident in Mexico should declare his residence im- 
mediately under penalty of being treated as a revolution- 
ary. Within a week nearly all the priests in Mexico City, 
to the number of 236, had declared their residence. On 
February 13, Gilberto Valenzuela, former Ambassador to 
Great Britain and candidate for the presidency, made a 
speech at Hermosillo, Sinaloa, in which he ratified nearly 
every charge made against former President Calles in the 
last two years. Valenzuela said: 

This struggle is not going to be between Gilberto Valenzuela, 
Aaron Saenz [of the Calles party] and Ortiz Rubio, but Valenzuela 
against Plutarco Elias Calles and I wish to state right now that 
Gilberto Valenzuela does not fear Calles. Valenzuela will be 
serene and resolute in facing his agents and that school of corrup- 
tion which is staining everything and placing in danger not only 
the welfare but the very life of the Republic. 

Against us, selfish, material interests are arrayed. Certain men 
under the protection of the last Government are enjoying special 
privileges and making great fortunes out of them. They are mak- 
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ing a business of everything from public employments to minis- 
terial concessions and even monopolies in milk and meat for hos- 
pitals and orphanages. These men have not hesitated to make a 
business of contraband, even though they were thereby killing 
national trade and industry. These men did not hesitate to set in 
motion streams of gold flowing from the gaming houses of Mexi- 
cali and Tijuana to the pockets of high officials. These men have 
not scrupled to invent a religious problem in order to carry on an 
inhuman persecution, outrageous to popular beliefs and to national 
pacification. 

Against these men our forces are grouped under the banner of 
legality, justice, morality and decency, which are desired by the 
public conscience. 

Thus the coming campaign will be a fight between truth and 
lies, between sincerity and mystification, between virtue and vice, 
between justice and crime, between civilization and barbarism. 
The game is for the welfare, prosperity, decorum, independence and 


life itself of the Republic. . ae a ; 
The speech created a profound impression in Mexico. 


Rome.—With simple but impressive ceremony the 
treaty of conciliation between the Holy See and the King- 
dom of Italy was signed on February 11, together with a 

financial convention and a Concordat. 


Itali 
Treaty Pietro Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Secre- 
Signed tary of State, signed for the Vatican, and 


Premier Benito Mussolini for the Kingdom of Italy. The 
meeting took place in the Hall of the Popes in the Lateran 
Palace. Cardinal Gasparri was attended by Msgrs. Bor- 
gongini-Duca and Pizzardo and by Signor Pacelli, while 
the Premier was accompanied by Minister of Justice 
Rocco and Under-Secretaries Grandi and Giunta. In- 
troductions and reading of credentials were followed by 
reading of the three documents, the two copies of which 
were then signed on each page and at their conclusion by 
the Cardinal and Il Duce. Thereupon His Eminence 
shook hands cordially with Premier Mussolini, and pre- 
sented him with the gold pen used in the ceremony. Out- 
side the palace a throng of clergy and laity had gathered, 
cheering, singing and shouting “ Vivas” from the arrival 
of the first automobile until the last of them had de- 
parted. The celebration quickly spread throughout the 
city, and Papal and Italian colors were displayed on all 
sides. 

Pending the presentation of the treaty before the Grand 
Council and the Italian Parliament, and its ratification by 
the Pope and the King, the full text of the several docu- 
ments has not been disclosed. However, 
an official communique, issued for pub- 
lication on February 12, summarized 
and explained their contents. This text, as reported by 
the Associated Press, was as follows: 


The political treaty between the Holy See and Italy is com- 
posed of a preamble and twenty-seven articles. After stating 
that the two high contracting parties recognize the advisability of 
eliminating every reason for enmity between them, it begins by 
reaffirming the principle contained in the first article of the Consti- 
tution of the Italian Kingdom by which the Catholic Apostolic 
Roman religion is the only State religion in Italy. 

The treaty then proceeds by recognizing the full property and 
exclusive dominion and sovereign jurisdiction of the Holy See over 
the Vatican as at present constituted. 

For this purpose, the “ City of the Vatican” is created, declaring 
that in its territory no interference by the Italian Government 
will be possible and that there will be no authority but the author- 
ity of the Holy See. St. Peter’s Square, though forming part of 
the Vatican territory, will continue to be normally open to the 
public and subject to the police powers of the Italian authorities. 


Official 
Summary 
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The boundaries of the Vatican City are. indicated on a map an- 
nexed to the treaty. 

A special clause specifies that all public services with which the 
Vatican City will be endowed shall be by Italian connection with 
other States, such as telegraph, telephone, wireless broadcasting 
and postal services. 

Another agreement was provided for between the Holy See and 
the Italian State for the circulation on Italian territory of terres- 
trial vehicles and aircraft belonging to the Vatican City. 

Another clause specifies persons subject to the sovereignty of the 
Holy See, namely, those having stable residence in the Vatican 
City. The treaty also lays down the immunity which will be 
enjoyed even by those who do not reside in the aforementione? 
city, namely, all dignitaries of the Church, persons belonging to 
the Pontifical Court and Vatican officials declared indispensable 
by the Holy See. 

Territorial immunities also are provided for the patriarchal 
basilicas and certain edifices situated outside of the Vatican City 
in which the Holy See has housed or will house its congregations 
or offices and services for its administration. 

Italy recognizes the Holy See’s right to send its own diplomats 
to foreign countries and to receive foreign diplomats according 
to the general rules of international law. The two h'gh contract- 
ing parties bind themselves to establish normal diplomatic rela- 
tions by accrediting an Italian Ambassador to the Holy See and 
an Apostolic Nuncio to Italy, who will be the dean of the diplo- 
matic body according to customary procedure as recognized in the 
Congress of Vienna. 

It is also agreed that the artistic and scientific treasures exist- 
ing in the Vatican City and the Lateran Palace continue to remain 
visible to students and visitors. 

Another clause states that if the Holy See requests it, either in 
any single case or as a general rule, the Italian Government will 
see to the punishment in its own territory of crimes committed 
in the Vatican City. Similarly, the Holy See will deliver to Italy 
persons who have taken refuge on Vatican territory accused of 
acts which are held criminal by the laws of both States. 

Yet another clause states that the Vatican wishes to remain, and 
will remain, extraneous to temporal competitions between other 
States and from international congresses convened for the pur- 
pose, unless the parties in conflict appeal unanimously to its mis- 
sion of peace, and reserving the right, in any case, to exercise its 
moral and spiritual power. As a consequence of the foregoing, the 
Vatican territory will always be considered neutral and inviolable. 

Then comes a declaration as follows: “The Holy See consid- 
ers that with the agreements today signed it possesses guarantees 
necessary to provide with due liberty and independence the spiritual 
government of the Diocese of Rome and of the Catholic Church 
in Italy and the whole world: declares the Roman Question defi- 
nitely and irrevocably settled and therefore eliminated, and recog- 
nizes the Kingdom of Italy under the dynasty of the House of 
Savoy, with Rome as the capital of the Italian State. Italy on its 
side recognizes the State of the Vatican City under the sovereignty 
of the Supreme Pontiff. The Law of Guarantees and any other 
law or act contrary to the present treaty is abrogated.” 

The article concerning marriage is particularly interesting, and 
says: “The Italian State, wishing to give back to matrimony, 
which is the base of the family, dignity in agreement with the 
Catholic tradition of its people, recognizes matrimony as a Sacra- 
ment regulated by canon law in its relation to civil law. The 
banns of marriage must appear in the parish church as well as in 
the municipality. Immediately after the celebration of marriage, 
the parish priest shall explain to the married couple the civil con- 
sequences of marriage, reading the articles of the civil code con- 
cerning the rights and duties of a married couple. The parish 
priest must also send within five days the marriage certificate to 
the municipality and have it copied in the registers there. 

“Cases concerning the nullity of marriage and the dissolution 
of marriages celebrated but not consummated, are reserved to the 
ecclesiastical courts. Their decisions, before becoming definite, 
must be brought before the Supreme Tribunal of Segnatura, which 
will determine if all the rules of canon law have been respected 
concerning the competence of the judge and whether the inter- 
ested parties were represented before the Court or judged by de- 
fault. The decision of the Supreme Tribunal of Segnatura will 
be sent to the Court of Appeal of the Italian State, which will 
enforce the decisions of the ecclesiastical authority, ordering them 
to be annotated in the municipal marriage registers. With regard 
to cases of separation, the Holy See consents to judgment being 
given by the Italian civil authorities.” 

The teaching of religion becomes compulsory, not only in the 
elementary schools but also in the secondary schools, according to 
ma program established in the accord between the Holy See and 

taly. 

Italy recognizes Catholic organizations forming part of “ Italian 
Catholic Action,” which, according to the instruction of the Holy 
See, must keep their activity outside of any political party and 
under the immediate control of the Hierarchy of the Church for 
spreading and applying Catholic principles. 
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Toward the end the Concordat establishes that any future diffi- 
culty in the interpretation of the same is to be solved by the Holy 
See and Italy through mutual and friendly understanding. 

The financial convention establishes that the Holy See, as a 
definite settlement of all its financial relations with Italy in con- 
sequence of the fall of the temporal power, accepts 750,000,000 lire 
cash and 1,000,000,000 lire in Italian State consols at five per cent. 
This sum is inferior to what Italy would have paid if the Holy See 
had accepted the allowance granted by the Law of Guarantees of 
May 13, 1871. : 

The treaty of conciliation, the Concordat and the financial con- 
vention must be ratified by the Supreme Pontiff and the King of 
Italy within four months from today’s signature, and will have 
effect from the moment of ratification. 


It was expected that the formal ratification would take 
place late in April. 

In addressing the assembled Lenten preachers in the 
Vatican on February 11, the Holy Father commented on 
the Roman settlement, stating that he had asked for as 
little as possible both in territory and 
financial compensation; just enough ter- 
ritory to establish political independence 
and just enough indemnity to maintain, with the alms of 
the Faithful, the necessary economic independence. As a 
father dealing with a son, he explained, he had wished to 
make the terms of settlement as easy as possible. To cor- 
rect a false impression that the notification of the diplo- 
matic corps on February 7 had been intended as seeking 
the support of foreign Powers, the Pontiff reiterated what 
he had stated many times previously, that a sufficient 
guarantee was found in the sense of justice of the Italian 
people. The notification, he added, was merely an ordi- 
nary act of friendship towards the Powers represented 
at the Papal court. 

The vast basilica of St. Peter’s was thronged to its full- 
est capacity on February 12, when the Holy Father as- 
sisted at a Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving on the seventh 
anniversary of his coronation. As he 
entered, borne aloft on the sedia gesta- 
toria, the countless thousands within 
cheered and clapped in an unprecedented ovation, while 
other throngs, waiting outside the basilica in the rain, took 
up the demonstration. After the Mass, yielding to the 
pleadings of this crowd which had been swelling all morn- 
ing till it numbered close to 200,000, filling St. Peter’s 
Square and overflowing into the nearby streets, the Pontiff 
appeared on the balcony above the main entrance, for the 
first time since his coronation, and blessed the kneeling 
multitude. A new ovation followed. Later in the day a 
similar scene was enacted at the Royal Palace, when the 
enthusiasm of the people called the King and Queen to the 
balcony again and again. Thence the crowds proceeded 
to the Chigi Palace, to pay a like tribute to Premier Mus- 
solini, but all their cheering failed to lure him to appear. 
Throughout the day and well on into the night the festivi- 
ties continued. 


Pope Pius 
Discusses 
Treaty Terms 


Popular 
Rejoicing 


Russia.—Immense plans for industrialized farm de- 
velopments in Soviet Russia were reported on February 
13 by Thomas D. Campbell, of Montana, the largest wheat 
grower in the world, at his return from 
an inspection of that country. Mr. 
Campbell reported that the Soviets in- 
tend to spend $400,000,000 in this country in equipment, 
and to place 20,000,000 acres under industrialized culti- 


Farm 
Plans 
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vation. Unsatisfactory grain collections were reported, 
however, and poor crops in the northern and central 
provinces. 

Reports from Berlin stated that the 200-year old Acad- 
emy of Sciences at Leningrad, was transformed at the 
election on January 12 from a purely scientific body into a 
semi-political society. The number of 
academicians was raised from forty to 
eighty-five. By a new statute they were 
required not to work for pure research alone, but to direct 
their investigations towards the political welfare of the 
Soviet State. The famous Prof. I. P. Pavlof left in dis- 
gust. By latest reports, Trotsky had arrived at Con- 
stantinopie on February 12, with his wife and two chil- 


dren. 


Academy of 
Sciences 





Reparations Question.—Financial and economic 
delegates from the United States, France, Great Britain, 
Belgium, Japan and Germany began the sessions of the 
Experts Committee on Reparations, on 
February il, in Paris. The American 
representatives were Owen D. Young 
and J. P. Morgan. By the unanimous vote of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Young was chosen Chairman, both as a tribute 
to his country and as an acknowledgment of his work on 
the Dawes Committee. Mr. Young made it clear that he 
wished the work of the present sessions to be considered 
as a continuation of the discussions of the Dawes plan. 
Following the choice of the Chairman, the delegates from 
the various countries offered brief summaries of the views 
of their Governments towards the reparations problems. 
These surveys were intended merely to clear the way for 
future discussions. The last speaker, Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, was permitted to give a far more extended pre- 
sentation of the German position. The Committee agreed 
that no minutes were to be kept of the earlier sessions but 
that only conclusions were to be recorded. Similarly, it 
was settled that no news except brief communiques were 
to be given to the press. According to observers, the 
Committee did not intend, at least in the earlier sessions, 
to discuss the question of the total German debt. The 
main point of issue at present, was to decide whether or 
not Germany could bear the full weight of the annuities 
prescribed by the Dawes plan. 


Committee 
of Experts 





That some good can come out of scepticism 
will be proved next week by G. K. Chesterton in 
“Thanks to Mr. Darrow.” 

The Catholic Church has been called “The 
Trump Card of Holland.” Kees Van Hoek will 
tell next week the fascinating story of Catholic 
action in The Netherlands. 

In his next instalment of “ What, Then, Do 
We Believe?” William I. Lonergan will treat 
of the creation of the world. 

“ How to Raise a Criminal,” by Ralph A. Gal- 
lagher, “The Teacher’s Joke Book,” by Robert 
H. Mahoney, and “New York Honors the Pope’s 
Flag,” by Thomas F. Meehan will be other wel- 
come features. 
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Men Who Could Wait 


HO can forget that contrast drawn by Thackeray 

in the last of his lectures on the Four Georges? 
In 1784 it happened that the alterations in Carlton House 
were completed, and His Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales, gave a grand ball to the principal nobility and 
gentry in celebration of the event. In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, for that same month and year, March, 1784, 
writes Thackeray, we find an account of Washington’s 
resignation to the hands of Congress of his position as 
Commander in Chief. “ Which is the noble character for 
after ages to admire,” asks the enthusiastic Briton, “ yon 
fribble dancing in lace and spangles, or yonder hero who 
sheathes his sword after a life of spotless honor, a purity 
unreproached, a courage indomitable, and a consummate 
victory ?” ’ 

Modern research will have it that the emotional Thack- 
eray was a trifle severe in his judgments upon the Prince 
Charming who became George IV. Be it so. But after 
slander has done its worst (and within the last decade 
slander has been busy) the name of the great Washington 
recalls a man whose honor was spotless, whose purity was 
unreproached, whose courage was indomitable, and whose 
victory was consummate. Nothing that can now be writ- 
ten can detract from the fame of the Father of his coun- 
try. He is, forever, first in war, as the father of Robert 
E. Lee wrote in an imperishable phrase, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen. And all men 
who love honor and freedom and peace are Washington’s 
countrymen. 

In these days of attempted short cuts to civic righteous- 
ness the most useful lesson we can draw from Wash- 
ington’s life is his willingness to labor and to wait. Some 
modern critics protest that he was not a general, thereby 
showing that the higher criticism has not advanced a 
whit since this particular criticism was offered in 1777. 
Washington was not concerned with immediate results. 
He was willing to lose a battle when a rout contributed to 
the cause he held dearer than life. He accepted what 
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Belloc observes in his commentary on Napoleon’s Rus- 
sian campaigns, namely, “that tactical successes are but 
the episodes of strategy, and battles but details of cam- 
paigns.” Washington knew his policy, and knew that if 
he could follow it, the campaign would end with victory. 
In the meantime, let the battles fall to victors who could 
not wait. 

How tenaciously Washington held to that policy, in 
retreat after retreat, when Congress was calling for a bril- 
liant victory, and when the victory won by Gates at 
Saratoga, combined with the Conway cabal, almost lost 
the country his services, is known to every schoolboy. 
Only our advanced critics find in him a rather dull coun- 
try gentleman whose military success was fairly forced 
upon him by traitorous and incompetent opponents. 

The schoolboy is right. Forced to choose between 
Woodward and his school on the one hand, and the im- 
aginative Parson Weems, on the other, we follow Lin- 
coln’s example, and cling to Weems. Lincoln was well 
aware that the good Parson did not invariably emulate 
the youthful Washington’s conduct in the matter of the 
cherry tree. But he also knew that in spite of his sym- 
bolism, Weems got close to the heart of the truth. 

Was it from Washington that Lincoln learned to labor 
and to wait? Would that these great pillars of the Re- 
public could teach their errant descendants that energy 
ill-applied can wreck the most desirable of purposes. 


In Rome and Mexico 


HE good news from Rome is, in a sense, balanced 
by the reports from Mexico. 

Under the leadership of Mussolini, the Government of 
Italy has shown genuine statesmanship. Consulting the 
welfare of a people by tradition, and almost by instinct, 
Catholic, Mussolini realized that an honorable peace must 
be made with the Holy See. The matters in dispute were 
numerous and exceedingly complicated, but as both the 
Government and the Holy See were prepared to act in 
complete good faith, a settlement was possible. The state- 
ments appearing in some American newspapers to the 
effect that by means of a treaty the Italian Government 
created a new State, are absurd. What the Government 
did was to recognize, freely and fully, as a matter of 
fact and justice, the existence of a sovereignty denied in 
1870. 

The lesson to all governments is clear. In their deal- 
ings with one another, and with their citizens or sub- 
jects, right and justice must prevail. 

Unfortunately, the Government which has afflicted 
Mexico for more than a decade has never ceased to per- 
secute the Church of which an overwhelming riumber of 
Mexicans are faithful adherents. For a brief period a 
brighter day seemed dawning. But once more the clouds 
lower, and the Government is prepared to throw off even 
the semblance of legality in its dealings with the Church 
and Mexican Catholics. Twelve months ago the propagan- 
dists were busy in the American press. Calles had estab- 
lished a new Utopia. All but a few fanatical Catholics 
—and they were decreasing—welcomed the new regime. 
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Within the last two weeks another stop on the propagan- 
dist organ has been pulled out, in preparation for new 
attacks upon the suffering Catholics of Mexico. 

When will the ruling powers in Mexico, and those 
who counsel and sustain these powers, realize that unless 
justice is done the Catholic citizens in that country, there 
can be no peace? 


Teeth in the Treaty 


EN of good will throughout the country welcomed 
the signing of the Kellogg Pact and its subsequent 
ratification by the Senate. It did not guarantee all for 
which they had hoped and prayed. But a beginning had 
to be made, and in breaking with the military tradition 
the Pact promised happier results in the future. But it 
did introduce a profound change into international law 
by abolishing the very idea of a neutral in time of war. 
It is on this threat that no country will be neutral towards 
a nation violating the treaty that hopes of peace are 
based. 

It was clear, however, that the Pact was silent on 
other sanctions. As a matter of fact, the instrument was 
of such a nature that there was a certain impropriety 
even in hinting at sanctions which implied physical vio- 
ience. Panoplied in steel, your dove of peace at once 
arouses suspicion. In striking an agreement with a 
neighbor, we hide in the background mention of courts of 
law, and of their power to enforce the obligations of a 
contract. Newman once complained that an essay by 
Pusey was an olive branch shot from a catapult. The 
friends of the Kellogg compact did not wish to admit that 
there were such horrid things in all this naughty world 
as catapults, but only olive branches, green and soothing. 

Those who studied the debates in the Senate must have 
ended with a sense of disappointment. As we pointed 
out at the time, we pass no censure on the opposition, but 
willingly accredit it with the full measure of good will 
which, we hope, clothes our own opinions. Yet, as it 
seems to us, the opposition accepted the measure largely 
because of its belief that the Pact meant nothing, and, as 
far as the Senate debates reveal, the friends of the 
measure, abjectly acquiesced in that position. Its enemies 
thought it an empty phrase, a meaningless gesture, and its 
friends professed merely that in time it might lead to 
something better—and on that unsatisfactory basis the 
lions and the lambs of the Senate lay down together. 

By coming forward with “amendments ” or “ glosses,” 
Senator Capper and Representative Porter, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the House, show that 
in their opinion it is now proper to seek “ something bet- 
ter.” Briefly Senator Capper would go beyond the treaty 
and actually lay an embargo of arms against any signatory 
nation violating the Pact. Mr. Porter goes even further. 
To avoid entanglements, he would extend the embargo to 
the innocent party as well. If Anatolia attacks unoffend- 
ing Arabia, Senator Capper’s plan bans the exportation 
of arms to Anatolia, but Mr. Porter penalizes innocent 


Arabia as well. 
For once we agree with Senator Borah—although 
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Senator Borah’s change of front may break that agree- 
ment tomorrow—that the amendments are not of a piece 
with the rest of the Pact, though it may possibly be held 
that they are a corollary of the Pact. The late Mr. Dooley 
once went out to meet a gentleman, of whose sentiments 
he was not fully advised, holding out the right hand of 
fellowship. But his left he kept behind his back, because 
it firmly grasped the half of a brick. In the past, the 
binding power of a treaty has depended in practice on the 
size of armaments, rather than upon the sacred obligation 
in conscience arising from the pledged world. We had 
hoped that the Kellogg Pact meant at least an acknowl- 
edgement of the moral law. That hope we still nourish, 
but the proposal to “ put teeth into the Pact,” suggests 
that we prepare for a long winter of hope deferred. 

We are well aware that mention of God and His law 
strikes a discordant note in treaty debates. But if men 
begin by eliminating Almighty God in whose hands the 
nations of the earth are poised, they destroy, as the great 
Washington pointed out, the very basis of faith in one 
another. It was the eloquent Reed, of Missouri, who 
said some years ago that if all the nations would agree to 
keep just two Commandments, “Thou shalt not steal” 
and “Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor,” there would be no wars, and small need for 
treaties. 

Once more is justified the wisdom of Leo XIII who 
found the remedy for all social evils in a return to Chris- 
tian principles and Christian living. May the day come 
when all nations shall hearken to the voice of Benedict 
XV, raised when Europe was a bloody shambles, bidding 
them find the basis of lasting peace in the Gospel of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. In Him is our salvation, in Him 
alone our peace. 


“One Hundred and Twenty Years Ago” 


NDER this title the inimitable McCutcheon con- 

tributes a striking cartoon to the Chicago Tribune 
for February 12. Two settlers, a man and his wife, 
seated in a rickety mule-drawn wagon, are passing a rude 
cabin in the woods. “I heerd Nancy Lincoln’s got an- 
other baby,” remarks the woman. “A boy this time. 
Goodness knows whut she’ll do with it. They kaint 
skessly take keer o’ little Sairey as it is.” The man is 
not even interested. The care of his pipe and his mule 
absorb his attention, as the wheels suck through the mud 
of the road. 

One fault we venture to hint, as we heartily commend 
this cartoon to the attention of our birth-controllers, now 
busy in the lobby of many a State legislature. 

No woman in Lincoln’s country would have so spoken. 
“ Goodness knows, ain’t that fine! Nancy Lincoln’s got 
another baby, and a boy, too” is what she would have ex- 
claimed. The men and women to whom, under God, 
we owe this Government loved children. They neither 
murdered the unborn, nor interfered with the laws of 
nature. 

But what we started to say is that we are glad Abraham 
Lincoln’s mother was a good woman. 
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A Shameful Attack 


I; is regrettable that in its report on Marriage and the 
Home, the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, has allowed itself to be betrayed into an attack 
upon the Catholic Church which can only be described 
as shameful. 

For there is much in the report that is good. The 
“marrying parson” is scored, and the clergy are ex- 
horted to greater care in officiating at the marriage of per- 
sons with whose status they are not fully acquainted. 
What is said of the need of reform in social and economic 
conditions is put strongly and appealingly, and we liked. 
in particular, the plea for the protection of mothers who 
are forced to leave their homes to engage in gainful occu- 
pations. These paragraphs evinced so comprehensive a 
vision of present-day life that we were wholly unprepared 
for the shameful attack upon the Catholic Church which, 
as the Committee must know, has left nothing undone to 
guard the sanctity of marriage and the home. “ All 
churches,” the Committee writes, “either recognize 
divorce and remarriage on one or more grounds, or, as 
in the Catholic Church, grant annulments of marriage. 
But such annulments as effectually break up homes, and, 
unfortunately, add a stigma of shame to the marriage 
which is annulled.” Clearly, the Committee ranks the 
so-called “annulment” and “divorce and remarriage ” 
on the same low plane. 

Every man whose acquaintance with logic is even ele- 
mentary knows quite well the difference between breaking 
a valid contract, and the declaration that a valid contract 
never existed. The ruling of a civil court: “ Yes, these 
parties were validly married, but now the marriage is 
dissolved, and each is free to remarry,” differs essentially 
from the declaration by the same court: “ These parties 
were never validly married, since (for instance) they 
were brother and sister. Therefore the supposed marriage 
is held null and void, and the parties are free to remarry.” 

Now the Catholic Church knows that Our Lord in- 
vested true marriage with a sacramental character. As 
guardian of the Sacraments, she has, perforce, her legis- 
lation. About this legislation there is nothing hidden, for 
her Code of Canon Law is open to the world. The con- 
ditions under which a marriage is valid, and under which 
it is null and void, can be discovered by any man who can 
read. The accusation that she fits her law and its inter- 
pretation to each comer is sheer calumny. 

The Church teaches that certain conditions constitute 
“impediments” to marriage. Of these impediments, 
some are founded on the natural law, or on the nature of 
the marriage contract, while others have been proposed 
by her to safeguard the contract itself, the welfare of the 
individuals concerned, and the good of society. A Cath- 
olic planning to marry is carefully examined, so that the 
presence, or absence, of impediments may be disclosed. 
If an impediment which makes the proposed marriage 
null and void is discovered, he is told that he cannot 
marry unless or until this impediment is removed. 

Let an example be proposed. A Catholic applies to 
his parish priest, stating his desire to marry a Catholic 
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girl. Examination discloses that some years before, he 
was married to a Protestant, from whom he has been 
legally divorced. Further examination shows that this 
marriage was wholly valid. That ends the matter. He 
is informed that as long as his Protestant wife lives, he 
cannot marry, civil divorce, or no civil divorce. Of 
course, no priest can assist at his proposed marriage with 
the Catholic girl, and any attempt at marriage, he is told, 
will be futile. The Church does not permit bigamy. 

Let the example be changed. On examination, it is 
discovered that the Protestant girl whom he married was 
a divorcee. Her first marriage—with a Protestant, in- 
cidentally—is shown by evidence to be wholly valid, and 
the Church concedes tie validity of this marriage between 
Protestants. It follows, therefore, that her second mar- 
riage, whether officially witnessed by a priest or not, was 
not valid, but null and void. If these facts can be estab- 
lished, under the rigid and conscientious scrutiny of an 
ecclesiastical court, an “ annulment” of the second mar- 
riage will be granted. 

This annulment simply means that the Church upholds 
the marriage bond and condemns polygamy. The “ stigma 
of shame” which it affixes to a putative marriage is due 
not to the Church, but to the ignorance or ill-will of the 
contracting parties. But no “ stigma of shame” will ever 


.induce the Catholic Church to connive at a wrong. 


Full discussion of other impediments can be found in 
any manual of church law, “ The Church Law on Matri- 
mony,” for example, by Dr. Petrovits. We recommend 
some study of the subject to the Committee before it 
issues further reports. 

Finally, the Committee blundered badly in not ascertain- 
ing the infinitesimal number of “annulments” granted 
by the Catholic Church. Of course, there is no account- 
ing for anything that may be said by the politician whose 
name leads the list of signers of the report, the redoubt- 
able Bishop Cannon. But does Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., for instance, or Mr. George Wickersham, or Bishop 
McConnell, fear that the Catholic Church is helping to 
break down the sanctity of marriage and the home, by 
occasionally declaring an irregular marriage to be null 
and void? 


Usury and Public Utilities 


) i a recent pamphlet, Dr. John A. Ryan, of the Catholic 
University, discusses the ethics of public-utility valua- 
tion. In the judgment of the learned professor, corpora- 
tion returns sanctioned by the courts are sometimes sheer 
usury. 

Certain public-service corporations demand as high a 
return on the investment as can be extorted. The settled 
principle was expressed by an attorney who said, “ They 
ought to have forty per cent if they can get it.” The 
Catholic Church, on the other hand, demands a just wage 
for the worker, a just price for goods, and a just rate of 
interest on invested capital. Is forty per cent just? 

The just valuation of public-utility corporations is per- 
haps the most important question at issue today. It can- 
not be solved except on principles that are just. 
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What Then Must We Believe? 


WrttiAM I. Lonercay, S.J. 


I. The Creator 

UCH recent discussion concerning the relations 
M of science and religion has set up a smoke screen 

tending to obscure the judgments of many 
regarding the ultimate realities of life. We have become 
used to pronouncements, more sensational than scientific, 
uttered on the public platform by speakers of the Harry 
Elmer Barnes type, ‘and to unwarranted generalities 
about the so-called “ facts” of Evolution that our Sunday 
supplements feature. They make timely a restatement of 
precisely what the Catholic Church requires the Faithful 
to hold regarding the Creator, the beginning of the world, 
and, more especially, the nature and origin of man. 

To what, it is often asked, does Catholicism actually 
bind one in these matters? What is authoritatively set- 
tled? How far is a Catholic free to link arms with con- 
temporary schools of philosophical, particularly evolu- 
tionist, thought without incurring the stigma of heresy? 
The Code of Canon Law, it might be noted, describes a 
heretic as one who, having been baptized, retains the name 
of Christian but obstinately denies or doubts a truth that 
must be believed by Catholic or Divine faith. 

Where, then, do we find the truths which are “ of 
faith” (de fide)? They may be gathered from any of 
the following sources: the clear wording of Holy Writ; 
definitions of the Roman Pontiffs and of General Coun- 
cils, or of particular Councils solemnly approved by the 
Holy See; professions of faith formulated by the Church 
and imposed upon the Faithful; ancient creeds and sym- 
bols; and, finally, to quote the Vatican Council, whatever 
is “ proposed by the Church through her . . . ordinary 
and universal teaching as Divinely revealed.” The creeds 


’ are three: the Apostles’, the Nicene and the Athanasian. 


The principal professions of faith are the Tridentine, so 
named because it summarizes the definitions and declara- 
tions of the Council of Trent (Tridentum); the one 
prescribed for the Greeks by Pope Gregory XIII; that 
imposed upon the Orientals by Popes Urban VIII and 
Benedict XIV; and that which Pope Pius X ordered all 
the clergy to make in order to safeguard the Church 
against Modernism. 

It may be said at once that, contrary to a popular im- 
pression among non-Catholics who usually visualize our 
religion as fixing most minutely and in detail what Catho- 
lics are or are not to believe on every conceivable subject 
from abiogenesis to zymosis, the Church’s dogmas touch 
only a relatively few points associated with the problem 
of creation. What has been settled, however, is basic. 


Moreover, while it leaves plenty of latitude for scientific 
investigation and disputation, it sufficiently covers the 
ground to afford the Faithful an adequate philosophy of 
life and also to serve theologians as a norm and guide for 
the probable or even certain solution of problems not 
defined as “ of faith.” 


Needless to say, these teachings of the Church do not 
involve a claim to supremacy in things scientific. Christ 
founded a religious society, not a scientific academy. 
Paraphrasing an ancient apologist’s pithy description of 
the Bible, the scope of religion is to teach mankind how 
to go to heaven, not how the heavens go. The doctrines 
of the Church, then, are but an authoritative and infallible 
exposition of Divine truths solemnly committed to her 
through Christ’s revelation. 

1. It is an article of faith that a personal God exists; 
more definitely, that there is one God whose one Divine 
Nature exists in three Divine Persons. This God is, 
moreover, a spirit, eternal, omniscient and omnipotent. 
Any theory therefore, how popular soever it may be, 
which rules God out of. the picture by denying His exist- 
ence, or limits Him by denying any one of His attributes, 
cannot be reconciled with Catholicism. 

2. It is a further Divinely revealed dogma, whose rejec- 
tion implies shipwreck of the Faith, that whatever exists 
outside of God has been created by Him. As Catholic 
theology expresses it, the Adorable Trinity is the efficient 
cause of all things that are. True, creation is often attrib- 
uted as His distinct work to God the Father, and not 
improperly, as in the Apostles’ Creed. But in reality it 
is the joint, common work of all three Divine Persons. 
They form one principle of creation, as the Scholastics 
say. This general truth is contained in our various pro- 
fessions of faith and in the decrees of any number of 
Ecumenical Councils. Thus the very first canon accom- 
panying the Constitutions of the Vatican Council reads: 
“If anyone shall deny the one true God, Creator and 
Lord of all things visible and invisible, let him be 
anathema.” This declaration is but a repetition of the 
doctrine expressed by the Council of Florence in the 
middle of the fifteenth century: “The Church most 
firmly believes, professes and teaches that the one true 
God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, is the Creator of all 
things visible and invisible.” 

In the Catholic sense creation means that God pro- 
duced the universe from nothing, that for the Divine 
activity which resulted in the general creation there was 
no pre-existing material with which or on which to work. 
Creation, St. Thomas explains, “is the production of the 
whole substance of a thing, with nothing presupposed.” 
As one of his commentators notes: 

The last three words [of this definition] are merely declarative. 
The sense of them is contained in the words that precede them. 
. . « The formal object of creation is being. . . . Creation makes 
that to be, which was not. Hence, another definition [also of the 
Angelic Doctor’s], “creation is the production of being as being.” 

Against Dualism and Pantheism, to which most of the 
heretical systems that attempt to explain the origin of 
the universe are reducible, Catholicism has time and again 
launched her anathemas. Briefly, though their forms 
vary, Dualism would maintain that the universe, par- 
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ticularly matter, is uncreated and on the same plane with 
God, while Pantheism would identify the creation with 
God as an emanation from His essence. Catholicism rec- 
ognizes a duality of beings, but One is infinite and the 
other finite; it also recognizes that God is immanent in 
His creation, but He remains transcendent to it at the 
same time, not identified with it. 

The Fourth Lateran Council, the Ecumenical Council 
of Florence, and the late Vatican Council, not to men- 
tion others, all unqualifiedly condemn the opposing errors. 
Modern evolutionary theories which attempt to account 
for natural phenomena by excluding Divine causality are 
substantially reducible to either of these two anathematized 
philosophical schools of thought. It might profitably be 
noted that they are no novelty under the sun but as old 
as Christianity, ‘and older. 

3. Once, to use our limited human way of phrasing 
a simple but sublime fact, only God Himself had being. 
In time or, more accurately, along with time, He pro- 
duced the things that are. Faith teaches that creation is 
not eternal. It had a beginning. Time and the universe 
are coexistent. In the Fourth Lateran Council (A.D. 
1215) it was solemnly defined against the Albigensian 
heretics that “from the very first beginning of time 
[God] created . . . both the spiritual and the corporal 
nature,” a definition that was literally embodied in the 
decrees of the last General Council in 1870. This dog- 
matic definition is based on solid Scriptural grounds, and 
the Fathers of the Church, if Origen be excluded, are 
unanimous in supporting it. 

4. As for the nature of the Divine creative act, it is 
de fide, hence to be believed as a revealed truth, that it 
was wholly free on God’s part. He was in no sense neces- 
sitated to create, much less to make this particular type 
of world rather than some other possible one. The Sev- 
enteenth Ecumenical Council, held during the pontificate 
of Eugenius IV, explicitly defined in its “ Decree for the 
Jacobites,” that God created all things “ when He willed,” 
a dogma emphasized by the Vatican Council in view of 
the false teachings of George Hermes and Anthony 
Guenther. God created, it tells us, “ with absolute free- 
dom of counsel”; and it decrees that “if anyone. . 
shall say that God created, not by His will free from all 
necessity, but by a necessity equal to the necessity where- 
by He loves Himself . . . let him be anathema.” 

5. The Vatican Council also explicitly teaches that 
God’s sole motive in creating the universe, His purpose 
as Workman, so to say, was His own Divine benevolence. 
“Of His own goodness . . . not for the increase or 
acquirement of His own happiness, but to manifest His 
perfections by the blessings which He bestows on crea- 
tures”... He created. The world exists for God’s glory. 
Descartes denied this on the score that it would imply 
unbecoming egotism and vainglory on God’s part, but 
there is an express conciliar condemnation of whoever 
“shall deny that the world was made for the glory of 
God.” 

Of the Creator, then, in general, the following is sub- 
stantially a summary of the doctrines which the Catholic’s 
act of faith must essentially include. He must believe 
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that God—one God in three Divine Persons—exists ; that 
He is the Creator of all things visible and invisible; that 
He made the universe in time from nothing, freely, and 
in order to manifest His Divine perfections, so that it 
exists for His glory. 

Obviously, these truths are suggestive of important 
corollaries and conclusions which, even though not so ex- 
plicitly taught or defined, logically compel their acceptance 
if one would think and believe with the Church. To deny 
them may not constitute formal heresy but it would cer- 
tainly be rash, since they have behind them the weightiest 
ecclesiastical and theological authority, often involving the 
ordinary teaching authority of the Church. 

What the Church has said about the “how” of crea- 
tion, and more specifically about the beginnings of the 
cosmos and the nature and origin of man, will be the sub- 
jects of subsequent articles. 


“Clancy, Inc.”, Homeopathist 
James WILLIAM Fitz Patrick 


ee ID you know, fawthah, that there is something 

seriously wrong with Marshall Monohan’s pater ?” 
said “Gerald” Clancy to the head of “ The Clancy Con- 
struction Company, Incorporated.” The family had just 
finished the evening meal which they called dinner but 
which, out of sheer refusal to concede anything to his 
brood’s determination to be fashionable, the provider for 
the house insisted on calling supper. ; 

“TI knew that, Jeremiah avic, whin he let young Mike. 
change th’ name av th’ firm from Michael Monohan and 
Son to Marshall Monohan and Father,” answered Terence 
calmly. 

“He has a psychosis,” announced “ Beatrice,” light- 
ing a cigarette while her father glared helplessly at her. 

“Whin did that leak out, Bridget?” demanded the 
family check book. 

“Dr. Epps, you know, the infant psychologist who 
found out little Calvin wasn’t socially inclined, told us 
all about it at the meeting of the Society for the Applica- 
tion of Theoretical Therapeutics to Behavior Deviates 
this afternoon. It was positively thrilling,” explained 
“ Beatrice.” 

“ Bad news always is to some people,” grunted Terence. 

“The old boy has gone completely gaga,” cut in the 
youngest daughter, “ Cicily.” “ Simply and totally—” 

“Talk English, Katie,” ordered Clancy. “ What's 
gaga? Th’ latest scientific name for havin’ a bag av 
chnint dhropped on yer back be a butterfingered thruck 
loader ?” 

“Cookoo, Clancy, Inc.” resumed “ Cicily.” 
checking out from sheer fright.” 

“ Delia!” roared Terence to the serving maid. “ Fetch 
me hat an’ me coat.” 

“You're not going out a night like this,” protested his 
wife. “It’s spillin’ cats and dogs!” 

“T am,” snapped her husband. “ An’ more than that, 
T’ll be back whin I get here.” He marched from the room 
to the alcove off the library. There followed the sound 
of jingling keys, the slammings of drawers, and a hearty 
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bang as the top of the old-fashioned desk was rolled 
down. When he returned he was shoving a package into 
his hip pocket which took on at once a natural and signifi- 
cant bulge. “ He’s me frind, isn’t he?’ he barked de- 
fiantly at the family as Delia helped him into his weather- 
beaten ulster. ‘“ Man an’ bye I’ve known Mike Monohan 
for forty years. We came from th’ same place home!” 
he scoffed at his son and daughters. “ An’ this is the 
first time I ever heard of him bein’ afeard av anything.” 

When he was ushered into the sick room and seated 
himself on a fragile Louis Seize chair beside a Louis 
Quatorze bed he could detect nothing in the bodily ap- 
pearance of his old friend to justify Dr. Epps’ broadcast 
diagnosis. The peppermint candy-cane stripes of the 
pajama coat Monohan wore threw into bold outline his 
lean, ruddy, healthy face. The futuristic bedspread 
showed nothing to indicate that the big frame underneath 
it had lost an atom of its vigorous, whipcord vitality. 
Still you could never tell. He peered intently at the 
patient and at once the incredible phenomenon Catharine 
had reported was apparent. Gone from the deep blue 
eyes he knew so well was the dauntless, straightforward, 
humorous gaze. In its place was an expression of such 
utter shame and such unqualified despair that “ Clancy, 
Inc.” could not restrain an exclamation of amazement. 

“For th’ love av heaven, what ails you?” burst from 
his lips. 

“T’m a failure!” answered Monohan. Terence drew 
back in his chair with a jerk that brought a creak of pro- 
test from that bit of period furniture. The speech was 
downcast but the tones in which it was delivered were 
those of an auctioneer trying to interest a roomful of 
stone-deaf customers. As Monohan stretched out his 
hand in a listless greeting another confusing symptom be- 
came apparent. The grip was strong enough to crush 
a section of lead pipe. 

“There’s something wrong here,” decided “Clancy, 
Inc.” in his thoughts as he shifted from Louis Seize to 
Louis Quartorze. The latter groaned in sympathy with 
the former as the bed sagged under the added weight. 

“Who said you were a failure?” he asked sharply. 
“The family, I suppose!” 

“They didn’t, but they might,” confessed Monohan. 
“ Sure th’ whole worrld can see it.” 

“ How did you get into a conthraption like this?” in- 
quired Clancy, pounding the bed which swayed treacher- 
ously under the blow. “ Don’t tell me this is your bed!” 

“ God forbid!” came the prompt and pious denial. 

“ Amin!” responded Terence. 

“ Th’ girls thought, so long as I was on the mend, that 
I ought to receive callers in a smarter room than me 
own,” admitted Monohan reluctantly. “’Tis th’ guest 
chamber. I wisht to heaven they left me where I was. 
I was doin’ fine.” 


“ Av coorse ye were,” agreed the caller. “Sure what 


would tin bags av cimint be, dhropped on a back like 
yours! A good, hot sling would fix that in a night.” 
“ Twould, if I could get it,” complained the failure in 


life. 
“Wan thing at a time,” counseled “Clancy, Inc.” 
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“ As you were sayin’—” 

“T’m a failure in life,” moaned Monohan. 

“Yer not,” contradicted Terence irritably. 

“T am,” insisted Michael doggedly. “ Are you goin’ to 
tell me what I am?” 

“Have it yer own way, thin,” said “Clancy, Inc.” 
“You will annyway! But, tell me, how did you find it 
out? Maybe I’m a failure, too, for all I know.” 

“ Be readin’,” confided Monohan. “ You know, Terry, 
I never had much chance to read what with workin’ and 
tryin’ to bring up th’ family respectable. So while I was 
lyin’ here waiting for callers to call, th’ time grew very 
heavy on me. A man can’t be sayin’ his beads all day 
long.” 

“What did you read?” probed the investigator. 

“ Everything you see there on th’ table.” He flung his 
arm out with a gesture that almost knocked Terence from 
his precarious perch. “Clancy, Inc.” following the ges- 
ture saw for the first time a small mountain of magazines 
with polychrome covers and gay bindings. He reached 
over and gathered a handful. 

“Th’ Best People,” “Our Set,” “ Mode,” “ Good 
Form,” “Smart Surroundings,” “Th’ Backyard Gor- 
geous,” an’ “ Th’ Sophisticate.” He read the titles slowly 
and solemnly and the last one hesitatingly. “ What’s in 
thim? I can’t see anything but advertisemints.” 

“Thim’s what I read,” said Monohan. “I couldn’t 
be bothered blindin’ me eyes with th’ small print. But 
th’ advertisemints is so big I couldn’t miss thim. And 
every wan has a picture with it.” 

Terence started to read a sample page when Monohan 
spread a covering hand over the words. “ Don’t do it, 
Terry,” he begged. “ He'll never know, and no one will 
tell him.” The words rolled out like a small boy reciting 
a copybook proverb. “Listen to me while I’m in it. 
I’ll not be here long. All me life I’ve tried to examine 
me conscience like a man. Now in th’ heel of th’ hunt, 
I find out that I’ve been an inimy to meself, to me chil- 
dren, and to herself!” 

“How could you be an inimy to yerself?” questioned 
the astonished Clancy. “ Faith, from th’ size av th’ 
bills ye send me I’d say ye’ve done very well be yerself !” 

“ That’s nothing,” moaned Monohan. “ I’ve been cruel 
to me gums,” he confided. “ Food without fiber! Gums 
without work!” 

Terence was dumbfounded by these crazy ravings but, 
being a fair-minded man, waited for further details. None 
were forthcoming. Monohan was too busy with the reci- 
tation of the litany of his failings. “I’d have been a 
great executive if I’d only wore stiff collars,” he chanted. 
“T wouldn’t be th’ man that Ike Ginsburg pities most if 
I’d taken th’ short cut to strinth and success be buying 
his book on muscular development. Why do people laugh 
at me?” The question came roaring at Clancy and shook 
him out of his stupefaction. 

“T don’t know,” he admitted, “ unless ’tis because God 
made us all funny if we only knew it.” 

“T don’t wear garters,” bawled Monohan as the realiza- 
tion of his social errors stabbed his painfully. “ They 
murder me legs. But better be killed than laughed at.” 
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“Yer right, Mike,” agreed Clancy gloomily. “ Tis th’ 
unpardonable sin nowadays. But what else have you 
done ?” 

“I never improved me disposition be drinkin’ Hokum 
instead of coffee with its nerve-destroyin’ caffein. I 
never gave meself a Wall-Street shave! I never used 
soap that made small-bubble lather! I never in me born 
days had a tailor-made haircut! I never astonished th’ 
waiter be speakin’ French to him! I haven’t been in- 
vited to parties because I neglected to learn how to play 
th’ saxophone. Till I began to read I never knew th’ 
difference bechune a nightshirt an’ pajamas that don’t 
bind at th’ waist! I—” He paused, exhausted by the 
gallop at which he had raced. 

“ Aisy, me bye, aisy,” soothed the bewildered listener. 
This lunatic had to be switched off the track or he’d be 
leaping through the window next. “I'll agree ye’ve not 
done right be yerself but ye’ve always taken care of her- 
self.” 

“ Tis little you know about it,” objected Monohan. “I 
never wint in for team work.” 

“T thought you made your livin’ at it?” interrupted 
Terence. 

“Not that kind of team work,” corrected the patient 
testily. He snatched up a magazine, tore through the 
pages until he found what he wanted, and shoved the prize 
under Clancy’s nose. It was a combination advertise- 
ment sponsored by the Association of Laundry Owners 
and the Commission for the Advancement of the Use of 
Brown’s Brown Soap. “I never sent th’ wash to th’ 
laundry,” sighed Monohan. “ Herself always had it done 
in th’ house be Johanna Mysinger.” 

“Worse an’ more of it,” determined Clancy silently. 
“ Well, we all have our weaknesses. Anyway ye’ve taken 
care of yer family.” 

“T wisht now I had,” sobbed Monohan. “ Did I in- 
stal new bathroom fixtures so we could have important 
people visit us? I did not. Did I throw out th’ owld 
plated knives and forks and spoons and buy Sophisticated 
Silver so me daughters wouldn’t blush at a dinner party? 
I did not. I should never have brought five children in- 
to th’ world in th’ first place!” 

This flying in th’ face of Providence was too much for 
Clancy’s straining impatience. “ An’ why not?” he 
shouted. “ Why in th’ name av all that’s decint should 
you be sorry for bein’ th’ father av five children no mat- 
ter what kind they are?” 

“ Because four av thim will die av pyorrhea!” The ex- 
planation was fairly bellowed. “ Why didn’t I kape me 
eye on the deadly line av film!” 

“Ts that all?” snapped Terence. 

“Tsn’t it enough?” Monohan snapped back. 

“Tt is. An’ too much,” retorted “Clancy, Inc.” ‘The 
conciliatory father confessor vanished and left a wrecker 
with a crowbar in his place. “To think av me sittin’ 


here pityin’ you, whin ’tis a good thrashing you need.” 
Monohan stared at him dazedly. Then as the meaning 
of Terence’s last sentence penetrated his brain, he hoisted 
himself in the bed to get ready. 
“Do you know what ails you?” continued Clancy. 
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“Ye’ve become a rale American believin’ everything you 
read that’s paid for be people that wants to sell you some- 
thin’. An’ for fear you won’t buy it they threaten you 
with death an’ social damnation. An’ th’ first thing you 
know you're nothin’ but a dirty snob that’s afeard people 
will find out yer just an ordinary human bein’ made in 
th’ image an’ likeness av God Himself.” 

“Yer wrong,” protested Monohan. “It must be th’ 
truth. Th’ same thing is in every blessed wan av thim 
papers. An’ none av thim costs less than twinty-five 
cints. Besides that, you’re in small business to be pickin’ 
on a dyin’ man that can’t defind himself.” 

“ Yer th’ healthiest lookin’ corpse I ever saw,” growled 
Clancy. 

“I’m dyin’, I tell ye,” yelled Monohan. “ Who’s doin’ 
this, you or me?” 

“Ye can’t die!” said Terence. 
as ice. “ Ye don’t dare die!” 

“Who's to stop me?” demanded Michael truculently. 
He was half way out of bed. 

“ This!” declared Terence. He shoved into Monohan’s 
face a full-page advertisement of the International Com- 
mission for Bigger and Better Graveyards. A _beauti- 
tully engraved picture hopped from the page into Mono- 
han’s troubled eyes. It was a noble marble mausoleum 
with chastely carved columns and graceful Grecian out- 
lines. A flood of moonlight bathed it in the softest 
silver. There it stood against a background of tall, 
funebral cypresses with a slogan floating above it like a 
halo. “The Monument of Achievement. You Cannot 
Afford To Be Buried In Surroundings Your Dear Ones 
Will Be Ashamed Of!” 

In vain Monohan tried to turn away his gaze. Terence 
pursued him with the printed threat. Digging a stiff fore- 
finger into the patient’s chest that squirmed to escape, 
“Clancy, Inc.” pressed his prospect like a high-pressure 
salesman. “Ye haven’t got annything like this,” he 
breathed in a chilling whisper. “‘ Mark me well, Michael 
Monohan, you can afford to be despised whin you're 
alive.” He took a quick look at the advertisement and 
quoted on:-——“‘ But can you rest in peace if you know 
your family hang their heads in disgrace when they point 
cut to strangers your last resting place?’ Can you die, 
Michael Monohan, until you have a fit place to be buried 
in? Answer me that!” 

“T can’t, Terry, I can’t!” admitted Monohan feebly. 
“Thin ye’ll have to stay alive till you get it,” ended 
Clancy, Inc.” 

“TI must,” sighed Michael. 

“Can I depind on that?” heckled Terence. 

“Me hand on it!” promised Monohan. There was a 
pause while Clancy opened the window and flung the 
magazines out into the darkness of the night. 

“T think I feel a bit better already,” chirped the pa- 
tient. 

“ Whisht!”” breathed Terence cautiously. “ Th’ threat- 
ment has only comminced.” He hauled forth the package 
from his hip pocket. “Do you happen, be anny chance 
to have a corkscrew about you?” he asked with a beatific 
smile... . 


His voice was as cold 


“ce 
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“Isn't it extraordinary what a recovery Marshall 
Monohan’s old man has made?” said “ Beatrice” at the 
family dinner-supper table a week later. 

“Dr. Epps told us today that it is the most extraor- 
dinary cure he ever effected” supplemented “ Cicily.” 
“ He’s writing a paper on it to read at the convention of 
the International Union of Independent Mind Surgeons.” 
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“Do you hear, fawthah! Your old playmate has got 
rid of his psychosis!’’ cheeped “ Gerald.” 

“An’ a quart av cruiskeen along with it,” chuckled 

“Clancy, Inc.” to himself. “ Katie,” he said aloud to 
“ Cicily,” “in case Dr. Epstein hasn't a title for his paper 
I'll give him wan. ’Tis this: ‘Th’ Curative Value of a 
Hair Off th’ Dog That Bit Him!’” 


The Position of the Church in Italy 


Joun LaFarcg, S.]J. 


cumstances, who presented her five little children 

to salute the Pastor at his visit, with the explana- 
tion: ‘“ Father, we have five head: two tolerable ones, 
two wicked ones, and the littlest one: he’s just an 
anomaly.” Consulting the dictionary on his return, the 
Pastor read: “ anomaly: anything not conforming to rule, 
methoa, system, or analogy.” The later career of that par- 
ticular infant proved the accuracy of the definition. 

This definition, too, applied aptly to the condition of 
the Church in Italy until the present agreement between 
Pope Pius XI and the Italian Government. The changes 
in the condition of the Church that are brought about by 
this agreement will be better understood if we already 
know something about the really anomalous condition of 
the Church in Italy during the last sixty years. 

Better knowledge of those conditions would have kept 
many an American traveler from a certain degree of mild 
scandal. Visitors to certain localities in Italy were from 
time to time unfavorably impressed with an apparent con- 
trast between a land of Catholic memories, tradition, and 
monuments and the actual religious life of the people. The 
travelers looked on those deficiencies as natural to 
Catholicism, when they were really opposed to the normal 
life of the Church. Italian immigrants to the United 
States have often, naturally enough, been pretty severely 
judged for showing the effect of circumstances over 
which neither they nor their home religious authorities 
had control. 

Did the anomaly consist, as has been sometimes im- 
agined, in the fact that the Government of united Italy 
had somehow adopted our American plan of the separa- 
tion of Church and State, and so the clergy were all dis- 
contented, while the people did not have enough enlighten- 
ment or energy to take to the new arrangement? Be- 
lievers in this sort of a theory quote, of course, the 
slogan used by Prime Minister Cavour, the moulder of 
the existing regime: “A free Church in a free State.” 

If Cavour had meant these words in the sense that they 
are understood in the United States, the condition of 
the Church in Italy would not have been as unfortunate 
as it has been of recent years, nor should we have had 
such a “ problem” with our Italian immigrants. For in 
this country the Church is as little hampered by the 
State as the State is free from control by the Church. But 
even in this supposition, even if the Church had been 
treated with as much freedom in Italy as here, it would 


r \ HERE was once a certain mother, in humble cir- 


have been far from being as tolerable a state of things in 
Italy as in the United States; since our American Re- 
public, from its very outset, has been based on the sup- 
position that actually people of all sorts and kinds of 
beliefs will find themselves living together, and must ad- 
just their relations accordingly. We have no one pre- 
ponderant religious group, and no preponderant religious 
tradition. Catholics have been here as long as Protestants. 
Whereas in Italy, Catholicism for centuries has entered 
into the very life of the country. A degree of separa- 
tion between the religious and the civic life of the people, 
which is the only fair and reasonable thing in the United 
States, works injustice and hardship to a people who 
have been overwhelmingly Catholic for nineteen hun- 
dred years. What is natural for us, in our circumstances, 
is an anomaly for them, in theirs. 

The crux, however, of the matter was that Cavour and 
his followers did not even understand these words in the 
liberal American sense. They read into them another 
meaning entirely: that the Church (except in its most in- 
timately domestic concerns) should be impeded, hampered, 
subjected to the State. The expression of this idea was 
the Italian Constitution first promulgated for the Sar- 
dinian States on March 4, 1848, then extended to other 
parts of Italy. By this constitution, “the Church,” says 
Father Tacchi Venturi, in his article on “Italy” in the 
“Catholic Encyclopedia,” “in civil and parliamentary 
matters, is subject to the State through a jus singulare 
(special legal status), which places it in a worse condi- 
tion than a private citizen in regard to property rights.” 
Italy, said- Pope Pius XI in his recent address to the 
students and faculty of the University of Milan on Feb- 
ruary 13, “was reduced to such a state by many years 
of manumissions, spoliations, and enmity accomplished by 
hostile governments or governments allied with enemies 
of the Church.” 

This special and discriminatory treatment of the Church 
was expressed chiefly by Articles 1 to 18 of the Con- 
stitution, and by the laws dealing with the suppression 
or conservation of Religious communities and of secular 
ecclesiastical bodies (laws of July 7, 1866, and August 
5, 1867). The main effects of this legislation are summed 
up as follows by the same authority: 

All religious character has been taken from matrimony and 
from oaths, all intervention that the Church exercised in public 
charities and in education, according to historic tradition, has 
been suppressed and has been more and more replaced by lay 
authority; the cemeteries have been placed under civil authority ; 
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the courses of theology have been abolished in the universities, 
as had also the office of military chaplain, except in the case of 
penal establishments; there remains only the ancient custom of 
blessing the flags in the army and navy. 

[By] the law that suppressed religious corporations, the regu- 
lar ecclesiastical bodies having legal personality, and kindred 
secular ecclesiastical bodies . . . and every other perpetual re- 
ligious institution having religious cult for its object, [were] de- 
prived of legal personality, which, contrary to Roman and canon 
law, is [made] merely a concession of the State, while the property 
of these establishments was absorbed in the public treasury 
and civil patrons were given the right to receive in part the 
goods of the suppressed benefices. The same laws, however, main- 
tained the episcopal sees, the seminaries, cathedral chapters (al- 
though reducing the number of canons), the confraternities and 
the administratorships. 

In addition to this, there were certain inequalities in 
the administration of Church property that, under an ap- 
pearance of equitable distribution, worked a subtle form 
of confiscation. For the sake of peace, however, and 
to avoid greater evils, the Church tolerated some of the 
restrictions that were placed by the new Italian law on 
her free and ordinary jurisdiction in such matters. 

It is worthy of note that the first article of the Con- 
stitution declared the Catholic religion to be’ the only State 
religion. In practice, however, all references to the Divi- 
nity were studiously avoided in State functions, while the 
Government, whether Conservative or Liberal, was always 
more or less covertly Voltairean. This tendency was 
most apparent in the schools, where the teachers all too 
often were propagandists of atheism and socialism. 

In curious contrast to this restrictive policy, the so- 
called Law of Guarantees, of May 13, 1871, undertook to 
regulate the relations of the Italian State and the Holy 
See in a sense favorable to the latter. This fundamental 
law provided for the freedom and dignity of the Pon- 
tiff’s person, made the Vatican property extra-territorial, 
allowed the Pope free administration of his world-wide 
affairs, and set aside an annuity of $622,425 to be paid 
to the Pope for the needs of the Holy See, the main- 
tenance of the Apostolic palaces, and for the salaries of 
persons attached to his person. 

Before adoption of the law, however, Pope Pius IX, 
by a letter of his Cardinal Vicar, dated March 2, 1871, 
protested against the law in which, he said, “it was no 
easy task to decide whether absurdity, cunning or con- 
tempt played the largest part.” 

This emphatic rejection was followed up by a protest 
in his Encyclical of May 15 following and at the Con- 
sistory on October 27. The annuity was expressly re- 
jected November 13, 1872. The Pope refused to recog- 
nize in the Italian Government any right to grant him 
prerogatives, or to make laws for him. A question of 
practical wisdom was concerned; for, however generous 
the laws, they could be abrogated by the same Parliament 
that made them. Still more, however, there was involved 
a fundamental principle. The acceptance of the Law, and 
with it, the acceptance of the annuity provided, would 
have been a tacit recognition of the renunciation of the 
principle of temporal power, and of the property which 
had been taken from the Holy See. Nor have the Popes, 
from that day on, changed their attitude on this point. 
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The Fascist Government, moreover, has remedied many 
of the evils of the 1871 regime either by legislation or by 
executive policy. Provision has been made for religious 
instruction or guidance in the schools and different young 
people’s societies. Pointed debates have brought out the 
Catholic attitude on organizations and syndicates. 

These latest actual improvements in the condition of 
the Church in Italy with many other matters which de- 
manded more elaborated handling, are now consolidated 
in the new concordat, which, says Pope Pius XI, far 
exceeds the treaty of pacification in importance. With 
the eventual appearance of its entire text, and the com- 
ments thereon, the full scope of the new order of things 
will be made plain. 

In one word, we may say that the Church in Italy is 
changed from a condition contrary to “rule, method, 
system or analogy.” An anomalous situation—by no 
means analogous to the situation of the Church in the 
United States—has been changed to a status and func- 
tioning normal to united Italy. The health and pros- 
perity of religion in the country that contains the visible 
center of Christendom cannot but bring health and pros- 
perity to both spiritual and temporal life in every part 
of the world. 


TO ONE LYING DEAD 


You who living seemed so small, 
Now in marble death are tall 

And stately as a sculptured king 
On whom sleep laid her feathered wing. 
Blind, blind, who could not see 

In your serene humility, 

All this royalty of spirit 

That even your ashes now inherit. 
Pay no heed to what I said 

When I first beheld you dead. 
Sick with grief, I could not see 
You were far more blest than we. 


You are spared the mockery 

Of fools, the cruel hypocrisy 

Of little hearts, the poisoned word, 
The stupid fashionable herd. 

You are spared the pain of seeing 
Every cherished fellow being 
Vanish in the spacious dark 

Where all our wisdom’s but a spark. 
Help us, then, brave sainted wraith 
With prayer like some unseen caress— 
Our tears betray our lack of faith, 
And half our grief is selfishness. 


God speed you, innocent and light 

Of heart, on your lone way this night; 

May our dear Lady take you, 

And spirit minstrels wake you, 

And bear you to the white, white throne 

Where Christ Our King receives His own. 

There in the singing flame of Love, 

Where peace sits brooding like a dove, 

May joy that nothing can dissever 

Possess your gallant soul forever 

With all the saints and angel host 

In Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
Witt1aM Tomas WALSh. 
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Holland as a Catholic Bulwark 


Kees VAN Hoek 


this world there are few, perhaps, which are so - 


4 MONG the many fictions which widely prevail in 


erroneous and at the same time perennial as that 
time-honored reference to Holland as a “ Protestant 
country.” It is not only the historian, bred in the school 
of John Lothrop Motley, and even the superficial jour- 
nalist and popular author, the Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
type, who readily take that assertion for granted. Even 
the average man does so. How often have I heard the 
Hyde Park orator of some Protestant alliance using Hol- 
land as a closing firework argument. And nothing is 
further away from truth, whether in history or in the 
actual state of affairs. 

The greatest blunder which the average historian gen- 
erally commits is that of commencing his history of Hol- 
land with the times of the Reformation. This approach, 
of course, is the most convenient for the Protestant ver- 
sion which he accepted even before he started his investi- 
gation. 

A strikingly typical exponent of this singular method 
of historical research is Miss Marjorie Bowen. I will not 
refer here to her many novels, based on the history of my 
country, since they appear with the rapidity with which 
a Chicago manufacturer produces sausages. One could 
hardly keep pace with them; besides, this curious propa- 
ganda lies below the intellectual level of this periodical. 
But I should like to refer to her “ The Netherlands Dis- 
played,” published last year in the United States, and her 
very recent “ Guide.” When so vociferous and widely- 
read authors as Miss Bowen indulge in such nonsense. 
one does understand the long life of those misstatements 
even up to the present day. 

I have often asked my friends who proclaim the birth 
of our nation as occurring during the Reformation, how 
it was possible for a small country like the separate prov- 
inces of the Netherlands to rise suddenly to a unit capable 
and strong enough to resist successfully powerful enemies, 
if the country were not, at the time of the Reformation, 
say the middle of the sixteenth century, already essentially 
one strong Dutch nation. 

No blunder is more transparent than that version which 
proclaims the Reformation as the cradle of our national 
existence. That national existence, from the very birth 
of the Dutch nation to the ripening of national youth into 
national manhood, originated from Catholic pioneering 
and, was the result of many centuries of an entirely and 
devotedly Catholic culture. 

Willibrord, the Anglo-Saxon missionary, brought the 
first culture of the Roman Church to those wild hunters 
and warriors called the Batavi. Boniface worked among 
the heathen Frisians. From the time that Willibrord was 
enthroned on the Archiepiscopal See of Utrecht, and 
through the eight centuries following, the Catholic Church 
enlightened the people, cultivated the land, in short, 


founded the Dutch nation, and made it strong enough to 
gain in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries its com- 
plete independence. 

In few countries, perhaps, can the Church boast of such 
an essential part in a national foundation as in Holland. 
The monks were the first who moulded the floating clay 
between the mouths of the great rivers to a stable land 
on which to live. The very soil on which Holland is built 
is the outcome of their manual labor. The same monks 
nursed on that soil the language and culture of the Low 
Countries which still are recognized everywhere as one 
of the greatest monuments of civilization in the world. 
One of the oldest appearances of our language as abso- 
lutely distinct and apart from the neighboring German is 
Thomas a Kempis’ “ Imitation of Christ.” No scholar 
who has disputed the Dutch writer the honor of this 
known masterpiece, has yet explained away the many 
Dutchisms in the Latin of this pious author. An instance 
would be his saying that there was no peace to be had 
except in angello cum libello (in 2a little corner with a 
booklet), of which the Dutch rendering is in een hoekje 
met een boekje. In what other language would the literal 
translation of those words yield a reproduction of the 
Latin rhythm? 

I dwell on this particular topic because no example 
shows more clearly how the earliest culture of the Low 
Countries (and besides Thonas 4 Kempis I refer also to 
the writings of Geert de Groote and his Brotherhood of 
the Common Life), how our national culture, and surely 
the development of the language is the highest proof of 
that, emanated solely from Catholicism. Reigning su- 
preme, the Church planted the roots and nursed through 
most difficult early growth not only the very soil and all 
economic progress, not only our language, but the whole 
of our culture, the art of our primitives, the still imposing 
monument of our earliest architecture, and most of all 
those characteristics of high workmanship, of good citi- 
zenship, of true patriotism, of pious and strong person- 
alities. All of these were taught in the monastery schools 
and in those extension schools, the medieval guilds. 

When the Reformation swept Europe, the Low Coun- 
tries, through centuries of devoted Catholicism, were 
ready for their independence. And it is only one of those 
mockeries of history that in a war-torn Europe, the real 
issues became troubled. Holland, at that time, was under 
the rule of Spain. Since Spain was the champion of 
Catholicism in those days, and therefore the object of 
main attack from the forces of the Reformation, it was 
obvious that in the national struggle against Spain and 
her domination, the leaders of the revolt most naturally 
sided with the forces of the Reformation, their natural 
political allies against a common enemy. 

Here we enter a period in Dutch history in which one 
could, with some right, state that Holland was predomin- 
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antly Protestant, a period extending say, from 1550 to 
1850. But even here, one should not assert too much. 
As late as 1700, a census proved that the largest part of 
the population still was Catholic, although persecuted and 
tyrannized over by the clique of the ruling minority. In 
this time lived the greatest of all Dutch poets and play- 
wrights, Joost Van den Vondel, who was a convert to 
Catholicism, and whose fame, as many European writers 
have asserted, would have outdone Shakespeare if the 
Dutch language only had been as widely known as English. 
The Dutch Professor of Columbia University, Dr. Bar- 
nouw, himself a Protestant, has written, in English, a life 
of Van den Vondel which has been hailed both in Holland 
and elsewhere with very high praise. This great poet 
should be better known to our Catholic people. 

Protestant critics like to create the impression that 
these years of Protestant domination were golden centu- 
ries of world-wide activities. I would agree to that if 
they would only kindly refrain from talking in an after- 
dinner-toast style about Protestant Holland as the para- 
dise of religious liberty and tolerance. In Amsterdam, 
there is at the present day a museum devoted to ancient 
religious art, housed in an old palatial mansion commonly 
known as “ Our Lord in the Attic.” The attic refers to 
the place where the hunted Catholics heard Mass in se- 
crecy. Religious tolerance was as unknown as liberty, as 
is proved by the deadly quarrels about minor details under 
the Calvinist brethren. Even a genius as great as Hugo 
Grotius had to end his days abroad, fleeing from system- 
atic intolerance. There was little tolerance in those Prot- 
estant days. 

Religious tolerance only arrived again with the French 
invasion. Napoleon’s brother, the good King Louis Na- 
poleon of Holland, once more opened the church doors 
for the Catholic’ population and since then they never 
more had to be closed. For more than a century, the 
Church has steadily progressed. 

William, the first King of the United Kingdom of Hol- 
land and Belgium, blundered so gravely in religious intol- 
erance that the greater part of the Catholic South pro- 
claimed, in 1830, its independence as Belgium. His son 
William II, a very enlightened monarch, cherished strong 
Catholic sympathies and the country can thank him for 
the fact that our two very flourishing southern Provinces, 
Brabant and Limburg, each from ninety to ninety-nine 
per cent Catholic in population, are now strongly attached 
to Holland. 

From this great Catholic reserve in the south, with 
its high birth rate, a constant stream pours into the 
northern provinces, “ North of the Moerdyk” as the 
saying goes. This has strengthened the never extinct 
Catholic element there, so that, at present, a full third 
of the population of our seven million Hollanders is 
Catholic. 

United in staunch principles and led by genuine leaders, 
this third has succeeded, in our day, in building up the 
greatest power within the country. A politician recently 
said, “ Catholicism has become the trump card in Hol- 
land.” What he meant will be explained in my succeeding 


article. 
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Economics 


What’s the Matter with the 
Stock Exchange? 


Harotp AVERY 





N February 2, the Federal Reserve Board at Wash- 

ington issued a notice to member banks that the use 
of their Federal Reserve credit for the maintenance of 
speculative loans must cease. This notice was in the 
nature of an inter-company communication and was not 
made public at that time; a fact which is not surprising, 
as nearly all of the Reserve Board’s decisions and regu- 
lations are made without the knowledge of the general 
public. 

It is a red-letter day, then, when the Board comes out 
in the open and from the roof-tops of newspaper pub- 
licity shouts aloud the self-same warning that was pre- 
viously issued as a matter of business routine. On its 
face, it would seem that this second notice, publicly pro- 
claimed, was intended as a bid by the Reserve Board for 
public support to enable the Board through the weight of. 
public opinion to enforce its recommendation on the mem- 
ber banks. If this is the correct interpretation of the Re- 
serve Board’s unusual action, then it would seem that 
the member banks are indifferent to a curtailment of 
speculative loans and lack that cohesion and unity of 
action which the Reserve System is supposed to have. 

But nobody believes this to be the case. The Board 
has simply made another half-hearted and clumsy at- 
tempt to curb the wild orgy of Wall Street gambling that 
has been a spectacle to the world. Certainly, if the Re- 
serve officials actually believed that stock speculation has 
transcended the bounds of decency and imperils the credit 
foundation and legitimate business demands of the coun- 
try, then why did they not say so in language addressed 
directly to those who have fostered and accelerated this gi- 
gantic stock lottery, instead of merely releasing for pub- 
lication a letter known to and received by those it was 
intended to reach? 

There is not any doubt about the colossal pile of dollars 
that now stands chained to paper stock certificates; there 
is much less doubt about the immediate advisability of 
preventing any more dollars being shoveled on the pile; 
but there is grave doubt that any such indirect, round- 
about, pussy-footing methods which the Reserve Board 
employs will have any actual or beneficial effect. 

Figures would seem to show that the Federal Reserve 
System for the first time in its history has been balked in 
its attempt to regulate the flow of money. The System, 
brought smack up against the obvious fact, finds that it 
can control the money within the system, but has no 
control over money outside—and the bulk of the money 
now loaned for the Wall Street jamboree is outside 
money! The ante on “ outside” money loaned to Wall 
Street was raised several months ago to a minimum of 
$100,000 and a penalty, in the way of an extra percent 
was added on for good measure. It was reported this 
was done at the instigation of the Reserve Board. It had 
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little effect; only this, and a laughable one, that the Re- 
serve Banks restricting their own loans and the desir- 
able, creamy interest in view, had to stand by and watch 
outside non-banking interests with pockets bulging come 
in and walk off with the fat prize of 7 to 12% interest! 
One of the Federal Reserve Banks in its monthly letter 
carried the intimation that the “nicer” corporations do 
not lend money in the street on call! 

A little later, meetings were held to devise ways and 
means of shutting off these outside interests, but hours 
of debate and travail served to bring forth nothing more 
than the tiny mouse of a letter which the Reserve Board 
released on February 7. 

Let us go back a bit. If the Reserve officials and 
powerful banking executives are sincere in believing that 
everything is all wrong now, why did they sit idly by and 
permit the terrific pyramiding of stock certificates through 
the instrumentality of holding companies, mergers, in- 
vestment trusts, security corporations, melon-cutting, and 
all the other artificial devices which have inflamed the 
public mind and lessened the margins of real tangible 
value? 

Where were the various Government agencies while all 
this was going on—and most of all where was the New 
York Stock Exchange, which has set itself up as a 
paragon of virtue and a protector, guarantor, and over- 
seer of everything that goes on within its walls? The 
Exchange itself has been extremely reticent during the 
past two years. Not a word has issued from its execu- 
tive chambers, not even that staid old phrase once dinned 
into people’s ears that the Exchange is a real necessity 
since it supplies needed capital to growing business. 

Powerful groups acting as a “pool” have operated 
without molestation. Stocks have been cut up, reissued, 
changed in par value, merged and admitted to trading 
without a word from the Exchange as to what so much 
paper represents, a clean whitewashing, if there ever was 
one. There are no more investigations by Stock Exchange 
officials if stocks bound about over a forty-point range. 
Who is doing it? Who cares? 

The Stock Exchange rules are said to be very rigid. 
They are, if enforced. But everybody has been so en- 
grossed, the Federal Reserve in keeping pace with the 
money transfers, loans and exchanges; the Government 
in preaching the prosperity idea; the Stock Exchange in 
providing facilities for more and better speculating that 
only now they see that this great bulk of a balloon has 
taken a demon’s shape. 

To say that this wild gambling orgy could not be 
stopped is pure rot. For one, the Stock Exchange could 
put a stop to it today, and it could have stopped it many 
yesterdays ago by the simple expedient of prohibiting the 
“pool” operations in stocks and by a more rigid exam- 
ination of the value of all of this paper that has found its 
way onto the floor. Once more let the Exchange put on 
that robe of high public responsibility, and millions of 
dollars now tied up in speculative loans will soon find 
their way back into the channels of legitimate business. 
Perhaps the Federal Reserve Board has some influence 
over the Stock Exchange. Who knows? 
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Education 


My Old Teacher 
WALTER Dore 


NE of the small group of teachers under whom the 

writer made his four years of undergraduate studies 
at Loyola University of Chicago, was the Rev. William 
P. Lyons, S.J. Among those men Father Lyons stood 
out, not for his work as founder and director of the 
Loyola University Press, not indeed because of superior 
eminence, either of character or learning, but by reason 
of the very distinctiveness and individuality that marked 
all of them, and still separates them, one from the other, 
in the writer’s memory, as so many strong and vivid per- 
sonalities. Rather it is Father Lyons’ death within the 
last year that makes this the occasion for saying of him 
what neither he living, nor any of his fellow-teachers 
still working, would care to have made known of them- © 
selves. 

But simply to say of them that they were “different,” 
and to say of Father Lyons that he had “personality,” 
would be not only to render these men the dubious tribute 
of a trite phrase, but, worse still, to ignore completely the 
real significance of that individuality that marked them 
all. : 
For despite all that is said of the rubber stamp with 
which the Society of Jesus is supposed to impress its own, 
Jesuit teachers remain, very noticeably, individuals. Per- 
haps it is because there is, in fact, uniformity among them 
in general purposes, principles, and methods, that they 
coficentrate all their inborn individuality, all their inven- 
tiveness and special talents of mind, in working out the 
details of those general principles and purposes. This is 
so true that the typically Jesuit character of any indivi- 
dual among them is seen only on reflection and analysis, 
while his own special character is as plain as the nose on 
his face. 

Now it is precisely, and indeed only, when we emerge 
from abstract principles and get into the concrete, and 
into actual contact with men and affairs, that individuality 
counts for something. For the most individualistic ideas 
are in themselves either harmless or useless, as long as 
they remain mere ideas. 

Especially in the field of education is this true. A boy 
is educated, and his character is formed, in the course of 
the small daily contacts with those about him, and it is 
only through these that a teacher can reach him, and 
truly educate him. Example, a word of advice, a tactful 
correction, a bit of encouragement; it is by these that 
the work is done. Now, such contacts can be made only 
between individuals; never between an individual and a 
system or theory. A system does not give example, or 
tactful correction, or words of encouragement. A teacher 
who, in his impersonal and formal manner, merely rep- 
resents a system, is no better. The teacher must be an- 
other individual, a real individual, whose special charac- 
ter enters into every moment and incident of his work. 

It is for these actualities that the Jesuit saves all his 
distinctively personal qualities and powers. It is by the 
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exercise of them that, ultimately, he makes his influence 
felt. Here, finally, is the real significance of that distinc- 
tiveness of character among Jesuit teachers: that it is the 
very heart of Jesuit education. 

Such, in his individuality, was Father Lyons, and such 
too, were the men who, along with him, taught us at 
Loyola. There was Father Charles Coppens, now dead 
some years, a writer of many books, a former president 
of a college, but to us simply a gentle, grave, saintly old 
man of eighty years. He addressed us ail with the title 
“ Mister” prefixed to our names, a little formality that 
from him was not a sign of distant acquaintanceship, but 
that subtlest of compliments—an old man’s respect for a 
youth, for the manhood that we all would have claimed, 
and which, we may hope, was really beginning to form 
in us. There was another who showed us what enthusiasm 
for ideas could be, and energy of convictions, and who 
possessed, above all, a capacity for taking us seriously, 
and for showing his confidence in our latent powers. 
Characteristic of another was cool, clear intelligence, a 
poised authoritativeness of manner, that inspired respect 
in any company, and was no less effective among us. Still 
another was infinitely laborious in his efforts for us and 
his patience alone equaled his capacity for work. After 
one of the crises of the laboratory, when all the pots and 
pans had collapsed in ruin, and their contents gone up 
to the ceiling, or after any unusual exhibition of stupidity, 
there was never any movement that meant anger or re- 
sentment. At most, there was a loud report of words that 
meant no more than a tremendous “ Woof!” Thereafter 
peace reigned. 

It was among the men of this group, whose very variety 
of character still impresses, that Father Lyons was, too, 
a character that stood out, and still stands out in memory 
as the fullest expression of the name: “ Jesuit teacher.” 

He was a great hulk of a man, burly, and with little 
grace of feature, until the width of his smile and the 
gusto of his laugh changed him into one of those humans 
we delight to look upon. When you first saw him you 
readily believed what was the fact, that in his youth he 
had been a builder of railroads, a maker of steel. It 
was not so easy to picture him in the first work he had 
undertaken as a young man, that of teaching in an Indiana 
country school. We ourselves saw the evidence of what 
years of study in the Society of Jesus had now made him 
—more, indeed, than a Greek scholar—a_ veritable 
“ Greek,” who read and reread the Greek authors, whose 
books crowded his room, out of the sheer joy he took 
in them. 

But his scholarship was not of the sweet, gentle sort 
we associate with an Oxford close, with the names of 
Arnold, Pater, or Newman. It did not express itself 
much in erudition or in elegant allusion. But a key was 
fitted to his mind when he taught us the “ Apologia” of 
Plato, and in the person of Father Lyons, Socrates 
stepped from the Athenian Assembly to the classroom 
platform. For whether we realized it then or not, he took 
occasion from Socrates’ exposition of the sophistries, fads, 
and frills of Athens, to explode his own indignation and 
contempt of the sophistries, fads, and frills of our own 
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day. The common sense of Socrates was paralleled, in 
twentieth-century Chicago, by his own. 

For the essence of what he wanted to teach us was a 
respect for anything well done, were it mixing paint or 
translating the Greek particles. Perhaps he did not em- 
phasize the beauty of all humble things, as greater teachers 
have done, but he did insist on doing them well, whether 
humble or not. This was why he fumed and fretted at 
slovenly work, at stupidities that appeared to him rather 
an unwillingness for the labor of study than a lack of 
God-given capacity. He summed all that up as “ boob- 
osity,” and we were (long before Mencken invented the 
“ booboisie ”) his “ little booboos.” Ever since that time, 
the writer has felt a profound respect for the man who 
can mix paint “ with brains, sir.” 

This was the substance of his teaching, but that quality 
of heart by which he reached us was something far finer. 
For even though he fumed and fretted at “ boobosity,” 
though he felled our self-conceit with words heavy and 
swift, all that was quickly over, and when it was over, it 
was forgotten. One thing remained after all the fire and 
thunder: the friendship he gave us, naturally and gladly 
as one man to another. This was the gift, the compliment 
that won us to him forever. 

Henry Adams in his autobiographical work sighs, after 
each new meeting with men and affairs, that from the 
experience he “ received no education.” But, for us, to 
have known Father Lyons was indeed education. Instead 
of meeting on the threshold of life the indifference, the 
hardness, the formality of a modern secular school, we 
had the friendship of this older and wiser man; and while 
we were learning our “ humanities,” we met one who 
gave us the humanitas of Christ—charity. 


SONGMAKER 


Once it is a word 
Blown from a flower; 
Then the call of a bird 
At the moon-set hour; 


Or caress in the eyes 

Of trees that I keep 

In my purse, and the cries 
Of stones asleep. 


For no one goes 
With a knowing look, 
But reads in a rose 
Life’s wonder-book, 


And sees in the dew 

Small worlds unrolled, 

Which the dawn stabs through 
With a sword of gold. 


Oh, the exquisite vesture 
Cool brooklets wear, 

I take with a gesture 
Of do it, and dare. 


Then, with pigments of sky, 
And the wind-easel strong, 
I’ve a working supply 
Of tools for a song. 
J. Corson Murer, 
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With Scrip and Staff 


AUL CLAUDEL, the French Ambassador to the 
United States, has long since won his fame in letters 

and public life. Yet it is the man, rather than the poet 
and the diplomat, that has the greatest significance. A 
letter written by him recently to Estudios, the Argentine 
monthly, throws an unexpected light on his personality. 
It was in reply to articles that had been written on the 
poetic work of Claudel. The letter is dated from Wash- 
ington, November 24, 1928, and runs as follows, after 


an acknowledgment of the articles: 

My thanks will not be that of an author or a virtuoso who 
reaps applause by his little accomplishments. But when one’s 
heart is full of the glory of God, when one has devoted his life 
to the attempt to spread the understanding of that sublime love, 
that radiant beauty, that matchless glory which Our Lord and His 
Church have placed at the disposition of their most humble chil- 
dren, it is indeed bitter to meet—as has often been my lot—only 
with a smile of surprise, a hesitating and distracted look, a 
mocking or inattentive word, or insulting praises, which are ad- 
dressed to me as an artist, that is to say, as something like a 
mountebank or a juggler. Hence it is that the generous echo 
which I have awaked in your young heart of a priest-to-be, in 
spite of the quite natural obstacles which might exist between us, 
due to your own classical education and my unexpected forms of 
expression, gave me no end of happiness. When I realize that 
some pious soul has used my “ Way of the Cross,” that some of 
my verses have given food for meditation and wings to prayer, 
—in a word, that I have been able to do something for that God 
and that Faith which have given so much to me myself, then I 
feel that I have not written and lived wholly in vain. 

As for the compliments of artists and indifferent persons, they 
are only a humiliation for me, unless, perhaps, I feel that under 
the veil of empty phrases and ornaments, the keen point of truth 
has pricked a heart too carefully protected. Allow, then, an old 
writer to grasp, in all respect, your hand which is so soon to 
be consecrated, and to ask of you a remembrance when, for the 
first time, you raise aloft the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, 
towards Whom my soul and my eyes have long since turned each 
morning. P. CLAUDEL. 

Washington Catholics can bear witness to the literal 
truth of these last words; and I do not think that the 
kind-hearted Ambassador will resent their being made a 
little more public, in days when such example is needed 


for our encouragement. 





NOTHER unexpected light is thrown on an unex- 
pected person, when we learn of the friendship of 
J. Pierpont Morgan and Pope Pius XI. It is told, quite 
unexpectedly, by the New Yorker, in its issue of Feb- 


ruary 9. 

Morgan’s interest in Biblical lore has brought him some unusual 
associations. He and Pope Pius XI correspond regularly. When 
the financier is in Rome, he turns as soon as possible from the 
hustle and bustle of the revivified Mussolinean metropolis and 
drives to the Vatican. The Pontiff leads the way to an inner den 
where he and his distinguished guest from overseas sit about in- 
formally and discuss—Coptic manuscripts ! 

The friendship began when Pope Pius, then Monsignor Ratti, 
undertook the labor of restoring sixty volumes written in Coptic, 
or medieval Egyptian script, and dating back to the seventh cen- 
tury. Two years before his death Morgan senior—in Italy he was 
called admiringly “J! Magnifico, the modern Lorenzo de’ Medici” 
—enlisted the aid of Monsignor Ratti in making legible the tat- 
tered pages. Il Magnifico had just paid a large sum for them. 


The unique Coptics were discovered in a dry well attached to the 
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ruined monastery of St. Michael the Archangel in Fayum, Egypt. 

Pope Pius is perhaps the greatest living authority on early 
Christian documents. He and expert manuscript restorers stiffened 
the crumbling parchment with gelatin; and the writing so cleared 
up that nearly all of it can now be read. In 1923, after twelve 
years of uncertainty, the Pope sent the restored volumes to the 
younger Morgan. They now occupy cabinets of honor in the 
Morgan Memorial Library. Ten complete photographic copies of 
the original volumes have been deposited in the leading museums 
and libraries of the world; and students of exegesis pore over 
them, eagerly searching out differing versions of the New Testa- 
ment. 

However far apart may be the spheres of these two 
great leaders of the world’s affairs, they unite on the com- 
mon ground apart from which neither great nor small can 
look for success: that of humble patience and the valuing 


of the hidden treasures of wisdom. 





HAT political and sensational sermons are discour- 

aging for the average layman is the opinion of the 
Congregationalist, Dr. James Gordon Gilkey, who preached 
to that effect on Sunday, January 13, in Boston. Times 
are changed, says Dr. Gilkey, from of old. “ The aver- 
age minister of our time, facing his congregation Sunday 
morning, knows that scores of the people in the pews went 
to college just as he did.” Under these circumstances, he 
asks, what is the wise course of action? “It seems, to 
me,” he replies, “ that he might well omit from his sermon 
schedule most topics of a secular nature . . Such a 
policy is not ‘ dodging the great issues of the day.’ It is 
merely applying common sense to the job of preaching 
and not trying to discuss on Sunday matters which have 
become painfully familiar during the week.” He adds 
the following pertinent observation: 

A second situation which affects modern preaching is this. Most 
problems today are far more complex than they seem at first. It 
is dangerously easy for a man with a quick mind and a fluent 
tongue to glance at an economic or social situation and then 
fling forth sudden and impassioned advice. In most cases, having 
spoken in haste he repents at leisure. He finds that his sermon 
hurt his own reputation far more than it helped the minds and 
consciences of his hearers. 

This complexity of cause and effect in our modern world is 
not, of course, limited to the field of economics. It is quite as 
evident in the realms of politics, education, and social welfare. 
Under these circumstances, what is the wise thing for a preacher 
to do? It seems to some of us that he should think twice—at 
least twice—before commenting in public on situations with which 
he is only superficially acquainted. The sermons in which well- 
meaning but uninformed preachers try to tell business men how 
to run their business, social workers how to cure poverty, legal 
experts how to run the courts, and Government officials in Wash- 
ington how to manage international affairs, usually have but one 
effect. It is not to bring a great light to the community. It is to 
make the preacher ridiculous in the eyes of experts. Why did 
some of us refuse to preach sermons about the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case, and refuse to send petitions to Governor Fuller and President 
Coolidge? Because we felt the average minister was not in a 
position to know all the facts. And not knowing all the facts we 
felt it was wise for him to discuss other matters. : 


The preacher, he thinks, should try to lift his hearers 
out of the toils of daily trivialities, and help them to 
understand and deal with their own personal problems. 
In this we agree, I am sure, with Dr. Gilkey, and it is an 
added reason for fidelity to the Catholic tradition of plain 
preaching of the Gospel. 
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OW few men stop to think what the effect of the 

Gospel will be, when concretely applied to men’s 
daily lives! Such application is difficult to realize in full, 
at the present time, save in a small community. Hence 
there is a peculiar interest in seeing just such an experi- 
ment worked out in an ideal, yet practical fashion. 

The work of Father J. M. Campoamor, S.J., at Bogota, 
in Colombia, with his “ Workingmen’s Circle” (El Cir- 
culo de Obreros), is described in Jesuit Missions for Feb- 
ruary. The “Circle” is the result of eighteen years’ ap- 
plication to very primitive living conditions of thorough 
training in social science. To quote the description: 

In 1910 Father Campoamor arrived in Bogota, and chose as 
his work the uplift of the most wretched people of the city. . . 
Every year since that time El Circulo has extended its radius, 
constantly embracing new projects, until today in economic 
achievements alone it can boast of its bank, the barrio [village] 
of St. Francis Xavier, an insurance company, an employment 
office, five cooperative stores, two dormitories and the dowry fund. 

The first work started was a savings bank, which today 
has a capital of $120,000 and boasts of more than 5,000 
separate accounts. A printing press followed, then homes. 

In 1915, with supreme trust in God, El Circulo invested part 
of the bank’s capital in a large and beautiful section of the sabana 
(open country). Plans were carefully made; an immense wall 
was built around the property and today the barrio of St. Francis 
Xavier with its 110 red-tiled, standard homes and as many 
gardens, its streets forty feet wide, its playgrounds, swimming 
pool, dancing pavilion, open-air theater and, most of all, its 
chapel is the pride of Bogota. . . . Real estate companies have 
eagerly offered eighteen dollars a month for each house and 
garden, and their offers have received prompt and persistent re- 
jections. 

The dowry fund is a specialty. Young couples are 
presented with a check for sixty dollars, provided the 
young man has completed his night-school course. Three 
grammar schools for boys and three for girls are con- 
ducted ; two trade schools, the night school and the Agri- 
cultural School of St. Teresa, which is for girls, and 
provides also a trained personnel for the operation of the 
enterprise itself. Yet “ Holy Mass, frequent Communion 
and catechism classes are the pivots of the whole work.” 

I am inclined to think that some of the cooperation that 
Father Campoamor has found amongst the Catholics of 
bogota has been fostered by the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul, which exists in a flourishing manner in that city. 
The little bulletin which they issue each month bears tes- 
timony to the fact that in this South American center 
there are Catholic laymen fully alive to their responsi- 


bilities. 





HE violent campaign of opposition to Catholics of 

the Greek Rite, which has flamed up recently in 
Athens, has as its chief promotor the excitable Orthodox 
Greek Archbishop of Athens, Chrysostom Papadopoulous. 
The Catholic Near East Welfare Association, of course, 
comes in for blows. The alarm seems to be simply over 
the fact that there is no reasonable complaint that the 
Orthodox can raise against the Catholics of the Oriental 
Rite. The real cause, however, of disquiet may be to the 
fact that, though the Orthodox clergy of Greece show 
little friendliness to Catholicism, as a rule, there is a 
growing friendliness on the part of the educated laity of 
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Hellas. Writes Bishop Calavassy, the Catholic Bishop of 
Constantinople and Athens, of the Eastern Rite: 

In free Greece, there has been for a long time a separation 
between the spiritual and the temporal. By an unfortunate op- 
position, to the extent that the spiritual authority loses presige, 
and culture is more and more spread amongst the faithful, these 
latter become more exacting towards their pastors. National 
gratitude, which takes into account the services rendered by these 
latter in the past, and their devotion to the cause of the “Great 
Idea” of Greek freedom, a devotion which has led more than one 
te the scaffold or to martyrdom, does not dispense them, for all 
that, from being subject to these new and exacting standards... . 

On the contrary, it is interesting to see a whole legion of 
educated laity opening their eyes at the state of their Church. 
With justifiable foresight, they look for a state of things more 
profitable for the moral good of their country. . . . 

I could mention names in the most diverse branches of Greek 
society: names of scientists and diplomats, publicists and uni- 
versity men, and even professors of theology, . . . who are the sin- 
cere and disinterested partisans of this so desirable Unity, even in 
the most absolute Catholic sense. 

One can understand, then, a certain natural uneasiness, 
on the part of the prelates of the old order of things, 
towards the Catholic Bishop who can provide for the 
educated laity that which they themselves are powerless 
to offer. Yet have they not themselves to blame? Some 
twelve hundred years ago a Greek Bishop, St. John 
Damascene by name, wrote, that “it is not a king’s job 
to make laws for the Church.” It is by letting the kings 
and politicians run the Church, in place of the lawful 
Head instituted by Christ, that they find, in the end, they 
are losing the laity themselves. Tue PIvcrm. 


YOU ARE JOY JEALOUS 


When you are old and full of loveliness, 

And all your dearest dreams realities, 

And every cruel care is calmed—strange seas, 
The storm of passion past, donning their dress 
Of lavender and lace; when your caress 

Is sweet and soft and cool, an autumn breeze; 
When grandchildren, perhaps, tug at your knees, 
Will you not tell them of your happiness? 


Although the roses in your cheeks be white, 

And your brown thrush’s wings of eyes be slow 
To flash, your hands and forehead ribbed like snow 
The wind has blown in passing through the night, 
You will be beautiful to them and me. 


Will you end, then, your smiling secrecy? 
James E. Tosin. 


REUNION 


Now is the slow, sweet miracle of dawn 

Again revealed, as we were wont to see 

Its flame together. Oh, what irony 

That miracle today !—since you are gone. 

One murmured, “Can you not behold his face 
In morning stars and skies? He loved them so!” 
But what poor consolation shall I know 

When only silence fills your empty place? 


You who are gone—oh, may your love for me 
At last transcend the shadows of the night; 
And bringing back the beauty of its light, 
Take from the dawn the futile irony. 

Beloved, so my eyes, grown dull with pain, 


Shall find you in that miracle again! 
CATHERINE PARMENTER. 
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Dramatics 





The New Sad Plays 


ELIzABETH JORDAN 


CCORDING to the modern playwrights, life is a 
terrible experience. They make one recall the dia- 
logue between H. G. Wells and Arnold Bennett: 

Said Wells (according to the story): “ Bennett, what 
do you think of this business we call living?” 

Said Bennett (also according to the story) : 
opinion, when we’re born we’re done for!” 

The playwrights are doing their worst to lead up to the 
same depressing conclusion. They make no headway with 
good Catholics—but oh, the gloom they cast over those 
in whose hearts the Great Hope has not been born! 

The latest dramatic effort along this line is Maxwell 
Anderson’s play “ Gypsy,” which Richard Herndon is 
producing at the Klaw Theater. Gypsy is a young wife 
with a roving heart. Though she devotedly loves her 
husband, David, she has had a love affair with another 
man within a year of her marriage, has been forgiven by 
David, has promised never to allow her heart to stray 
again, and is beginning a love affair with a second man 
when the curtain rises on the opening of the play. She 
struggles against this, but mildly and unsuccessfully. In 
a few months she leaves David for the new man, Cleve. 
By this time she realizes that she has inherited her 
mother’s temperament. Her ‘mother, it appears, did the 
same sort of thing and is still doing it. Before Gypsy’s 
second affair is four months old she is beginning to think, 
and speak, of a third man. The question, then, is what 
will become of Gypsy. 

Maxwell Anderson, author of “ What Price Glory” 
and other successes, solved the problem in his first version 
of the play by letting her go off with the third man. Quite 
naturally the audiences objected to that finish. (If it 
were not that New York audiences do reject certain 
scenes at intervals, we would be as depressed over life 
as the playwrights are.) 

Realizing that “Gypsy” could not succeed with its 
original ending, the gifted Mr. Anderson wrote a second 
finish. Did he have the girl make a superb fight for her 
soul? He did not. He made her commit suicide. The 
audience files out into the night, leaving her hanging over 
the side of her bed, killed by the gas she has turned on. All 
around Mr. Anderson, in real life, as around us all, 
women are saving themselves in similar situations by suc- 
cessful clarion calls on their religion, their courage, their 
self-control, or all three. But Mr. Anderson does not 
see this. He can see only those who go down. To him 
there is no hope for the roving hearts of the world. 

Recovering slowly from the fatalistic philosophy of 
“Gypsy,” one turns into William Brady’s Playhouse 
and sees his new success, “ Street Scene,” by Elmer Rice. 
Here we have the background of a tenement house on a 
lower East Side street. We have the Jews, the Italians, 
the Americans, the Irish, the Scandinavians that make up 
the tenants of such a building, and we see their lives as 
they are living them on a hot night in June. The entire 
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first act is given up to small incidents and characteriza- 
tion, all amazingly natural and perfectly done. Gossip 
among the neighbors warns us of a scandal in one of the 
families. Anne Maurrant, wife of Frank Maurrant, the 
latter a domestic tyrant, is “ carrying on” with another 
man. There is much comedy in the first act, bits of pathos 
here and there, a hint or two of tragedy. Then Maur- 
rant comes home, finds his wife with her lover, murders 
the wife and the interloper (in the house, but the audi- 
ence hears it all and sees part of it through a window) 
and there is a crash of drama that electrifies the specta- 
tors. The police come. The neighbors gather. The 
ambulance arrives and the dying woman is carried to it 
on a stretcher. The murderer is captured and hurried 
away. His two children, a small boy and a self-respecting 
twenty-year-old daughter, are left to patch up their lives 
as best they can against a background of sinning and 
murdered mother, and father executed in the electric 
chair. There is no effort at uplift here, though we know 
the girl will make good. But she would have done that 
anyway. The author simply offers us a cross-section of 
life as he sees it, and we can take it or leave it. New 
York is avidly taking it. 

David Belasco’s latest offering, “ Mima” adapted from 
Molnar’s “ Red Mill,” in which the distinguished pro- 
ducer is starring Lenore Ulric at the Belasco Theater, 
recalls to me an ancient book I once found in a library. 
It was called “ Pamela, or The Reward of Virtue.” 
Pamela was a Nice Girl Pursued by a Villain, and the 
villain’s villainy was described in the utmost detail. After 
Pamela had foiled the villain countless times throughout 
several hundred pages, and after the villain had tried all 
the villainy the author knew anything about (and he knew 
a great deal) that villain suddenly proposed marriage. 
With a loud cry of joy Pamela fell into his arms. The 
villain was the reward of her virtue! 

“ Mima” gives Mr. Belasco an opportunity to reveal all 
he knows about sin, and he knows much more than the 
author of “ Pamela” ever dreamed of. His play is full 
of devils and the various scenes are laid in hell and on 
earth. (It is hard to tell the difference during the per- 
formance.) In “ Mima” it is the girl who is the wicked 
character and the hero who is virtuous. But that hero, 
put through his paces by Mr. Molnar and Mr. Belasco, 
commits every sin there is but one. For the moment I 
have forgotten which sin eludes him, but it is not a vital 
one. When the author can think of no more sins for him 
to commit the young man reforms and goes home to his 
loving wife and all the devils are disappointed. “ Mima” 
is about the saddest production in town, for it is very sad 
that such things can be. 

“ Merry Andrew,” a comedy by Lewis Beach, presented 
by Laurence Rivers, Inc., with Walter Connolly and 
Effie Shannon featured in the leading roles, is as fresh 
and clean as a Killarney breeze. But it has more to com- 
mend it than this, and it drives home an interesting fact 
which women have always known and men have rarely 
suspected. The fact is that women simply can’t endure 
having a man constantly around the house, no matter how 
much they love him. 
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Andrew Aiken, a druggist who works eighteen hours 
a day, is an ideal husband and father and a most lovable 
human being as long as he is over-worked. When he 
sells his business and settles down at home to enjoy leisure 
and his family, he degenerates into a domestic nuisance 
and drives his wife and daughters frantic by interference 
in their affairs. He has never had time to interfere 
before. Now, with his days on his hands, he starts a 
reform movement in the household. In the end, of 
course, he goes back to his work. The role of Andrew 
is beautifully acted by Walter Connolly, and Effie Shan- 
non gives an exquisite performance as his wife. “ Merry 
Andrew ” is an amusing and appealing comedy. It tells 
its audience something they need to know and says it with 
flowers. 

What I would want to do now is to praise Lucille La 
Verne and her new comedy, “Hot Water,” which she is 
producing at the Lucille La Verne Theater. She gave 
me one of the best evenings of the winter during her late 
revival of Lulu Volener’s beautiful play, “Sun Up,” in 
which Miss La Verne was really great. I went buoyantly 
to see her new offering. Nothing, I was sure, could be 
as good as “ Sun Up”; and however the play turned out, 
Miss La Verne’s acting would be fine. 

Alas, neither play nor acting was good. The cold truth 
is, and the more one admires Miss La Verne the franker 
one should be, four years of “ Sun Up” have spoiled her, 
temporarily at least, for a different role. In “Sun Up” 
her voice was loud and rough, her gestures uncouth, as 
those of a primitive mountain woman had to be. They 
are still rough and uncouth in the new play, which calls 
for something entirely different. And where is the mag- 
nificent restraint with which Lucille La Verne played the 
role of the widow Cagle? Even a great artist, such as 
Miss La Verne has shown herself to be, could do little 
with “Hot Water,” which is about as stupid and artificial 
and generally idiotic as a play can be. But one would 
have thought the actress would at least have lifted the 
leading role from its deadliness. She didn’t know her 
lines. No one minded that—very much. She was con- 
fused about the “business” of her role. Few minded 
that. But she ranted and raved and sawed the air—and 
everybody who had seen “ Sun Up” minded that. 

Come to think of it, “ Hot Water,” a play about a great 
actress who became a janitress, is really the saddest of 
the sad plays I have discussed ! 

Let’s all go to see “ The Red Robe,” the Shuberts’ new 
musical offering at the Sam Shubert Theater, and “ The 
New Moon,” Schwab and Mandel’s attraction at the Im- 
perial Theater. Both “musical romances” are clean as 
whistles, both have charming music and settings and a 
good story, both are beautifully sung and acted. They 
will cheer us up! 

(Among the other plays, still being presented in New 
York, which Elizabeth Jordan has favorably reviewed in 
earlier articles, are the following: “The Kingdom of 
God,” by G. Martinez Sierra, at the Ethel Barrymore 
Theater ; “ The Cradle Song,” also by Sierra, at the Civic 
Repertory Theater; “ Holiday,” at the Plymouth; “ The 
Perfect Alibi,” at the Charles Hopkins Theater. ) 
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REVIEWS 


My Favourite Passage from Dante. Compiled by Joun T. 
Statrery, Pu.D. New York: The Devin-Adair Company. 
$3.75. 

Of all poets, Dante is the one that most demands to be read 
in his entirety. His “Divine Comedy” is an entity as closely knit 
together as a man is. It is a conception that by its very nature 
is a unity. The “Inferno” without the “Paradiso” is not a work 
of art, though it may be a powerfully expressed piece of thought. 
Any one of the three parts without the other two would be like 
a skyscraper which lacked a foundation, or several intermediate 
stories, or the top stories and roof. The “Divine Comedy” might 
almost be called a caricature if it is not accepted as an essential 
and integral whole. These statements are in no way critical of 
Msgr. Slattery’s compilation of favorite passages from Dante. 
Such an eminent Dantean as he would be the first to affirm that 
the whole Dante is the only Dante. To those who have mastered 
the whole of the “Divine Comedy,” it is a pleasant and provoca- 
tive entertainment to specify the lines or the passage that are 
most typically Dantean, or most illuminating, or most sublime, 
or affective, and the like. It is much like the game of choosing 
gems in a royal crown, or speculating as to whether the eyes of 
a beautiful woman are more striking than her lips, or her chin, 
or her finger-tips. Msgr. Slattery has gathered a vote that is as 
important as it is interesting. He sent broadcast to a large num- 
ber of qualified electors a query as to their preferential passage 
in all of Dante’s extant works. He has, in this volume, reprinted 
some 386 answers from professors, statesmen, authors, profes- 
sional and business leaders, etc., from Catholics as well as non- 
Catholics, residing in all the civilized parts of the world. Each 
of these authorities has chosen what he considers the finest jewel 
of the treasury-house. Not less important, each of the contribu- 
tors has added a comment giving the reasons for his choice. Many 
of these comments contain valuable additions to Dantean appre- 
ciation. This is a volume that arouses one’s curiosity and that 
satisfies one’s desires to know Dante better. If one has not 
read Dante, this anthology should be an incentive; if one knows 
him, it should be as stimulating as a talk around the fireside. 

ie aie Ee 





Conferences of Sister Miriam Teresa. 
New York: Kenedy 


Greater Perfection: 
Edited by Rev. Cartes J. DEMJANOVITCH. 
and Sons. 

A college graduate with honors, Sister Miriam Teresa Dem- 
janovich wrote these conferences as a novice; and as a novice she 
died, May 8, 1927. It is an unexpected book, and well worth the 
loving care that her priest-brother has bestowed upon it, and of 
the “ Introduction” by Msgr. Thomas H. McLaughlin, S.T.D. The 
first set of conferences, dealing with the Will of God, the Mass 
and the Sacraments, are more reserved in their style; with a 
wealth of Scripture quotations. The arrangement of the “three 
great means of sanctification” may be questioned. Passing to the 
theme of prayer, she opens up her heart, in a much more unfet- 
tered, modern way, on prayer, meditation and the obstacles thereto. 
Meditation for her is the livest of things, and she makes it live 
for the reader. It is an organized war on self-love. The whole 
book is a sort of call to battle against egotism, and she engages 
in the warfare with gaiety and wisdom. Distractions, desola- 
tion, dryness, all are handled with considerable maturity and skill. 
We must cling to the spirit of prayer as the workingman clings 
to a strap in the subway. Life is like nine-pins, to be bowled down 
by death. Self-love needs to be extracted: “You will need 
courage for the operation because there is no painless method 
which can possibly be used; at least, I never heard of any.” She 
writes her own epitaph in gentle self-mockery; and invites every- 
body to join the “Alpha and Omega Club,” “the Fraternity of 
Christ.” Towards the end of the book her sentiments grow more 
tranquil and mystic; but she keeps throughout the modern tone, 
a bit humorous, with much sentiment, but no sentimentality. She 
probes the weaknesses of the servants of God, with an insight 
beyond her years and actual experience. Yet she encourages the 
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weakest, and her book should prove a boon for others also strug- 


gling for “greater perfection,’—for which she had taken a special 
J. L. F. 


vow. 





The Idols: an Ode. By Laurence Brnyon. New York. 


The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

The hunger of the soul for the objective and substantial reality 
and truth that lies behind and beyond the appearances of ever- 
changing things and eludes the words and philosophies in which 
men try to snare it, is the theme of this sequence of chants. Such 
a theme is too elusive to be popular. Nor will Mr. Binyon’s 
handling of it appeal to the contemporary intellectual who recog- 
nizes nothing as real which is not gross. Readers who delight in 
chaste and profound symbolism, reminiscent of Dante, of St. John 
of the Cross, of Blake and of Far Eastern paintings will read and 
re-read it with growing enjoyment. The melody of verse-forms, 
that attain novelty and freedom without chaos, charms the inner 
ear throughout. We cannot but regret some obscurities due not 
always to the difficulty of the subject matter. We pardon them, 
however, when we count over the store of striking and delicate 
images with which our mind has been enriched or which have been 
educed from its depths by this yearning song. We feel like one 
who has visited some ancient Japanese temple, rich with lacquer 
and gold, hidden amid lofty cedars in the hills near a dark pool 
wherein we catch a fleeting image of our souls. M. McN. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


With the Poets.—By his latest book, “Heart Hermitage 
and Other Poems,” (Scott, Foresman. $1.50) Patrick J. Carroll, 
C.S.C., has proved that his is a kindred spirit to that which 
thrilled in “Coleman, the man of learning, and Columba, the 
maker of song.” Although his merit is recognized in the technique 
of every poem, yet he is at his best in the section called “ Derry- 
land.” Here the poet is amanuensis to his Muse, not the intel- 
lectual dictator of what or how she shall sing. The poems “ Eve- 
ning at Cloughnana,” “The Irish June,” “Three Leaves of 
Shamrock” and “ March Seventeenth” are samples of a poetry 
as indigenous to Irish soil as peat, banshees or persecution and 
as dear to Irish hearts as its traditional songs. 

The romance of the Borderland characterizes a new collection 
of verse from the pen of D. Maitland Bushby, “ Ocatilla Blos- 
soms.” (Dorrance. $1.75.) The author has the gift of calling 
up at will the atmosphere of desert days and Spanish nights, ob- 
serving at the same time, a fine unity in the treatment of each 
thought. These virtues, however, he exhibits in the manner of 
a novelist rather than a poet. The element of lyric suggestion is 
almost entirely neglected and in the free-verse selections (which 
are numerous) the most sympathetic critic will find very little to 
satisfy him, much less that he would care to offer as a defense 
of that form to conservative literati. 

Although Edward FitzGerald knew of and liked well the writ- 
ings of Hafiz, the fourteenth-century Persian poet who was held in 
greater esteem by his countrymen than Omar, he nevertheless 
failed to translate into English idiom the wisdom of the “ Tongue 
of the Hidden.” Clarence K. Streit has taken that “tongue” and 
in his “ Hafiz” (Viking. $2.00) he has made it speak. There 
are a hundred rubaiyat which sing of wine, women and song, 
in orthodox oriental manner, marred only here and there by a 
contemporary phrase. Lines of startling beauty lie buried, how- 
ever, amid too many others of standard length but ordinary spirit. 
The author’s aim, to make Hafiz known, is a noble one, but he 
is not the poet FitzGerald was. As translations the rubaiyat are 
more than satisfactory and illustrate well the study of Hafiz which 
completes the volume. 

Two poetic dramas, “ Heloise” and “ Maya,” the latter deal- 
ing with Spanish-America, together with a number of verses on 
commonplace subjects, make up “Songs of Eventide” (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $1.00) by William Dudley Foulke. The author has tried, 
in part, to “understand and reconcile the beliefs of all peoples” 
in what is little more than a revelation of self-philosophy. 
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Ashley Dukes caters to the general interest in the theater in 
“The World’s to Play With” (Oxford. $2.00). He considers 
many things, “ The Snob as Playgoer,” “ Words in the Theater,” 
“Congreve as a Modernist.” It is a book full of the conversa- 
tion of the lobby between the acts of a fine performance. 





Canada, Greece and Beyond.—Those disposed to stir up re- 
ligious strife for unworthy ends may profitably read the brief but 
fairly complete study which Sir Nicholas Meagher, K.S.C., under 
the title “ The Religious Warfare in Nova Scotia,” makes of an 
event that stands out in the political and religious history of that 
province and which covered the five years 1855-1860. With the 
discriminating and impartial judgment that one would look for in 
a retired Justice of the Nova Scotia Supreme Court the author 
makes a critical analysis of the causes that led up to the effort 
of the Hon. Joseph Howe to eliminate Catholics from the pro- 
vincial Liberal party, along with its attending circumstances and 
the fatal consequences that forced Howe in the end to confess de- 
feat. Catholics who sometimes wonder how to meet bigotry will 
find here how one group of their co-religionists solved the prob- 
lem. 

In the “Pageant of Greece” R. W. Livingstone attempted 
through translations to introduce students unfamiliar with the 
Greek language to the significance of Hellenic literature. The 
volume dealt chiefly with the classical writers. Supplementing it 
the author now offers “The Mission of Greece” (American 
Branch: Oxford University Press. $2.50) which, by means of 
selections pieced together with sufficient comment to make them 
intelligent, essays to give some idea of the chief personalities in 
Greek thought and letters during the first three centuries of the 
Christian era. Epicurus, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Plutarch, 
Lucian, and others are discussed, while special emphasis is laid on 
the philosophies of Epicureanism, Stoicism, and Cynicism which 
so many of them represent. The volume gets its title, Mr. Living- 
stone tells his readers, because in the years with which it deals 
Hellenism was absorbed by Rome becoming, so to say, missionary. 
It ceased to be the private property of a tiny people and began to 
belong to the world. An index would have helped the makeup of 
the volume. 

That little-known territory which extends from the southern 
limits of the state of California to the distant cape of St. Lucas 
in Mexico is the terrain which John Cudahy traversed and has 
described in “ Mafianaland” (Duffield. $3.00). By word and picture, 
the author takes us through this unknown, untracked country, with 
its sandy wastes and rocky, waterless mountains. Mr. Cudahy 
sought new hunting grounds. He must have been amply repaid 
for his arduous journey with a sportsman’s heaven, replete with 
the luxurious wild life of the region. Vivid description, and excel- 
lent photographs, permit the reader a feeling of almost compan- 
ionship with the author in his wanderings through Mafianaland. 





Censoring the Censor.—The most glaring defect of “To the 
Pure ...” (Viking Press. $3.00), a study of obscenity and the 
censor, by Morris L. Ernst and William Seagle, is its lack of 
sincerity. And the next defect is its lack of clear thinking. As 
the sub-title indicates, the treatise concerns itself with obscenity, 
principally in literature, and with the censorship exercised by offi- 
cial or quasi-official bodies. Its fundamental theses might be 
reduced to these two: There is no such thing as obscenity, at least 
not to a rational, unprejudiced man; every one who favors censor- 
ship is a hypocrite or a liar or a moron or an abnormality of 
some other sort. The authors profess tc be at a loss to determine 
the precise meaning of obscenity, indecency, and the kindred harsh- 
sounding words. Being obviously of an unmoral cast of mind, 
it is no more surprising that they cannot comprehend the meaning 
of these terms than it would be for them not to understand the 
Chinese language the first time they heard or looked on it. And 
it is just as absurd for them to assert there is no essential mean- 
ing to morality as it is to say that Chinese sounds and symbols 
have no rational ideas attached to them. In regard to censorship, 
they have gathered multitudinous instances of its inconsistencies, 
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its intolerances, its absurdities. With these exhibits to hand, they 
belabor the whole idea of any authority presuming to pass judg- 
ment on any book, however criminal, lascivious or pornographic 
it may be. One can condemn censorship in the many forms it has 
expressed itself and still condemn the principles of this volume, 
just as one may uphold censorship and not have a single argument 
weakened by anything attested by these two authors. 

In “The English Bible And Its Story” (Lippincott. $5.00) 
James Baikie essays to outline its growth and to discuss its 
translators and their adventures. Frankly Protestant in view- 
point, in many passages it is distinctly misrepresentative of Cathol- 
icism, a fact that seriously mars an otherwise readable and in- 
teresting volume. It is hardly consistent to upbraid the Church 
for lack of a vernacular Scripture before Wycliffe’s time, and 
then to add, “It was now for the first time possible to give to all 
the people of England an English Bible” (Italics inserted). 
The author shows a strong complex regarding the “arrogance” 
of Rome. Not to mention other defects, the very important topic 
of who defined the canonicity of the Bible is superficially waived ; 
the existence of an independent English church before the six- 
teenth century is unwarrantedly assumed; and the calumny that 
the Catholic Church was opposed to popular familiarity with Holy 
Writ, is frequently emphasized. The author certainly oversteps 
himself when he speaks of “The little importance which the 
Roman Church then [1609], as always, attached to the Scriptures 
in any form.” 





Priedieu Papers.—Jacques and Raissa Maritain tell us that 
their little book “Prayer and Intelligence” (Kenedy. 75c.), is 
“an attempt to disentangle and state as clearly as possible in the 
spirit of Christian tradition and St. Thomas, the main directions 
which seem suitable to the spiritual life of persons living in the 
world and occupied in intellectual pursuits.” For those who seek 
a better knowledge of prayer and contemplation this little book 
will be a source of light and inspiration. Not everyone, of course, 
will share the enthusiasm for special forms of prayer. 

“Thoughts of St. Bernard” (Benziger. $1.25), translated and 
arranged by Watkin W. W}lliams, and “ Thoughts of St. Igna- 
tius Loyola” (Benziger. $1.25), translated from the work of 
Gabriel Hevensi, S.J., by Alan G. McDougall, offer reflections 
for each day of the year $uitable for daily meditation. “By- 
Paths to the Presence of God” (Herder. 80c.), by S. M. 
Benvenuta, O.P. is a delightful essay, poetic in style but philo- 
sophic in development, which should prove most useful for acquir- 
ing the spirit of recollection. “The Ascent of the Mind to God” 
(Benziger. $1.75) by Blessed Robert Bellarmine, S.J. appeared 
in its first English translation in 1616; but James Brodrick, S.J., 
has rescued the treatise of this eminently “active contemplative.” 

“Christ and the Priest” (Benziger. $2.75) by the Rev. John 
S. Middleton, is a book of illustrated meditations for busy 
priests. It is so different from the usual type of meditation man- 
uals, that, at first glance, one is surprised at the abundance of 
pictures, the lists of suggested resolutions, the prayers and spiri- 
tual bouquets. But the author sensed well the needs of priests 
and has given them a volume which should make the practice of 
mental prayer more attractive and more profitable. “Our Priestly 
Life” (Murphy. $1.25) brings together in book form a series 
of instructions first published by the Rev. Joseph Bruneau, S.S., 
in the Homiletic Review. The basis of these chapters is the spiri- 
tual doctrine outlined by Father Olier, the founder of the Society 
of St. Sulpice, for his own sons and for those under their care. 

One of the most noteworthy of the numerous memoirs of Father 
Pro is the French life by Pére Anton Dragon, S.J., recently pub- 
lished under the title “ Pour le Christ-Roi” (Montreal: Imprime- 
rie du Messager). The author had the advantage of close asso- 
ciation with Father Pro, and his personal reminiscences serve with 
other sources to give a vivid and detailed picture of the many- 
sided character of the heroic young priest whose brief but fruitful 
apostolate came to such a heroic end a little over a year ago. 
Many of the letters and photographs reproduced in the book have 
not been published heretofore. 
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Other Ways and Other Flesh. Mist. Procession. This 


Side of Jordan. Wild Horse Mesa. 


Only by a wide extension of the term can “Other Ways and 
Other Flesh” (Harcourt, Brace. $2.00), by Edith O’Shaughnessy, 
be included in this column devoted to fiction. It is partly a colle 
tion of stories and anecdotes of a simple-hearted people and their 
town, partly a series of charming essays on the ways and emotions 
of our human family, and partly a very intimate record of a sen- 
sitive and appreciative soul. The village that supplies the locale 
is Rankweil, lodged amid the hazy valleys and snow-capped moun- 
tains of the Austrian Tyrol. It is an antique town into which, 
however, the meddlesome spirits of the modern world are pene- 
trating. Its people are genuine and human, sturdy, wise, brave 
in their tragedies, strong in their loves, and implicit in their Faith. 
In a style that is exquisite, Mrs. O’Shaughnessy recounts the life- 
histories of some of these villagers. It is her sympathy with their 
ideals and her understanding of their simple natures that has 
endowed her narrative with such a persuasive sincerity. “Other 
Ways and Other Flesh” has been selected among all the February 
books as the choice of the Catholic Book Club, New York. This 
choice is a tribute to the book and at the same time a manifestation 
of the fine discrimination shown by the editors of this organization 
in seeking out the best in contemporary Catholic literature. 

Fifteen years ago Miguel de Unamuno wrote the original 
Spanish of which “ Mist” (Knopf. $2.50) is the translation. One 
might term it a novel; the author, for reasons of his own, chose 
to call it a mivola. What good there is in it might have been hap- 
pily compressed within the limits of a short story, a fitter vehicle 
for the fantasy which becomes too obvious and labored in its ex- 
tended form. Incidentally the compression might have crowded 
out parts of the narrative whose savor is none too wholesome. 

The most unfortunate influence upon present-day American 
literature is the newspaper, and its style called journalese. And 
so, Fannie Hurst, having written story after story for the Sunday 
feature sections of a hundred syndicated papers, finds that she 
cannot take her eyes away from the attractive luridity of that 
type of writing. The result is “ Procession” (Harper. $2.00), 
a volume of five short stories about a tea expert, a gentleman 
who believed in “ watchful waiting” where love was concerned, 
a young and “brave” youth, the modern daughter of a mid- 
western German family and a night-club hostess. The author 
shows none of the promise that came with “A President Is 
Born”; it is all rather painful evidence of a step back to those 
days when authors, having plots, sweated to make stories. An 
odd bit of psychology, an unusual character, and a great deal of 
artificial make-up are her only tools. On the whole, the volume 
is too much like a garment made to order on an asthmatic sewing 
machine, and displayed to the public on a clothing dummy. 

Had Roark Bradford’s new book “This Side of Jordan” 
(Harper. $2.50) appeared at an earlier date it might have created 
many false impressions about the already much misunderstood 
colored race. As it is, with the recent disclosures of modern 
witchcraft among whites and studies of emotional tension of the 
revival meetings it will be clear to most readers that Mr. Brad- 
ford’s account can hardly be taken as a picture of a whole class. 
His characters seem to be caught from an earlier day, but, with 
due allowances for an active imagination and a retentive memory, 
one can accept the possibility of coming upon such superstitious 
and credulous creatures as those described in this story of planta- 
tion Negroes on the banks of the Mississippi. 

A very good man, a very wicked villain, some horses and several 
human beings occupy the stage in Zane Grey’s “Wild Horse 
Mesa” (Harper. $2.00). One wonders how far the glorification 
of the equine “characters” in stories of this sort is due to the 
practical extinction of the species in the cities. It were a pity 
if with the outlawing of horses on our streets we should see a 
generation of children for whom the cabby’s caballo and the dray- 
man’s sturdy team were merely legendary. Before it is too late 
they, too, should be written into a whole series of realistic stories, 
with something of the same skill with which Zane Grey immor- 
talizes their cousins of the western plains. 
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Secrecy and the Senate 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Someone has sent me a copy of the issue of America for 
February 9, enclosing an editorial commenting on my remarks 
in the Senate against the secret sessions, in which the Senate in- 
dulges when it takes up the confirmation of appointees of the 
President, and I write to compliment you on your progressive 
attitude on this subject. I wish more of our editors would point 
out the dangers of this secrecy system. I think it is indefensible. 


Washington. c. t. meee 
U. S. Senator. 


“Legalized” Wrong-Doing 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Referring to your editorial, headed “ A Grave Menace,” in your 
issue of January 26, marked copy of which was sent to me, pre- 
sumably because I am the introducer in the Assembly of the birth- 
control bill you mention and disapprove so strongly—may I state 
our view? 

We believe that voluntary family birth control, under proper 
medical supervision, will do infinitely more to solve our increas- 
ing social problems of poverty, juvenile delinquency, etc., and the 
evils that flow therefrom, than organized charities, asylums, or 
courts possibly can; and we believe that opinion to be very 
general regardless of special religious faith. 

As the proposed law does not force any family to do this, we 
hold it self-evident that such a merely permissive measure of 
general law, cannot be a menace to anybody, and least of all to 
the ideal of the Great Church of Erasmus, St. Francis, Mercier, 
Ducey and Gibbons, or to any other church. 

New York. Joun W. REMer, 

Member of Assembly. 


[This frank confession calls for no further comment.—Ed. 
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Activity and Aid 
To the Editor of America: 

I have your marked copy of America of January 26 issue, bear- 
ing on the editorial, “ A Grave Menace.” 

I am glad to note that one Catholic publication comes out into 
the open, unafraid to condemn the idea of contraception. Indeed 
is this practice a menace, indeed are all the so-called birth-control 
teachings, if they can be so called, a menace to our own good 
State and nation. What does it matter what name is given to 
the iniquitous subject, its harm is just the same. If it is not con- 
traception, it is sterilization; if it is not the latter, it is birth 
control. Let us have a stop to all this filth, . . . 

One word more: a little activity and aid on the part of Catholic 
laymen to their legislative representatives, when such matters are 
up for a hearing, would do much to do away with these multitudes 
of sins. The privilege to propose such legislation is not denied; 
neither is the right of other citizens to oppose such filth. 

Brooklyn. Epwarp P. Doyte, 

Member of Assembly. 


“How Did This Bigotry Start?” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: ; 

May I express my appreciation of Father Harney’s excellent 
article in the issue of America for January 26. Perhaps a brief 
addition might be useful. 

Wesley was a powerful agent in reviving and perpetuating 
anti-Catholic bigotry. Catholics do not deny that John Wesley 
was a man of zeal; and that, up to his lights, he preached Christ 
crucified in the cold, sceptical, and deistic age of Gibbon. But 
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in regard to the Catholic Church, Wesley remained a fanatical 
Puritan, a true Covenanter to the end. Lecky gives instances of 
this malign bigotry in his “History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century” (II, 698): “Wesley wrote against the relaxation of 
the penal code,” i.e., he favored the retention of the brutal and 
barbarous Elizabethan laws against Catholics, which made them 
virtual pariahs. Again Lecky writes: “From the time of the 
Lord George Gordon riots in 1780 to the time of Catholic eman- 
cipation in 1829 the bulk of the Evangelical clergy strained every 
nerve to prevent the concession of toleration to Catholics.” “No 
cause was more powerful” [in preventing Catholic emancipation] 
“than the fierce anti-Catholic spirit which the Evangelical move- 
ment maintained among the people of England.” Wesley, al- 
though influenced by certain Catholic books of piety, still writes 
of “Romanists” in his journal: “I pity them much, having the 
same assurance that Jesus is the Christ, and that no Romanist 
can expect to be saved according to the terms of his covenant.” 

Despite Wesley’s bigotry and failings, I shrink from compar- 
ing him to recent apostles of hate who were but following in 
the path of Wesley when they fanned into flame the latent embers 
of “no-popery” fanaticism. The Methodist movement did some 
service as a breakwater against rationalism in the eighteenth 
century, but Wesley and his followers were leading agents in 
revivifying all the latent hatreds against the Church which lie 
deep in the Protestant mentality. It may seem a harsh verdict, 
but many of his spiritual descendents in our country and era 
seem to retain in full bloom the worst of Wesley’s legacy, his 
anti-Catholic bigotry, while they lay but little stress upon the 
truly evangelical element, which he derived, all unknowingly, from 
the Faith which he misunderstood and assailed. 

Baltimore Ls ae Pe 


A Protestant Comments 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just read the article in the issue of America for Decem- 
ber 29, entitled “Liberal Louisville.” The substance of the article 
did not surprise me, coming as it does from a Catholic. It is 
only another instance that arouses my deep admiration of Cath- 
olic standards of living here on earth, although I myself am 
officially enrolled in a Protestant church (inherited, more than 
likely, I should say). 

Protestantism does not embrace my ideas of religion. Or, 
rather, the execution of the workings of Protestant ethics of 
fair play have caused me to repudiate my church government. 

I still hold myself as a believer in Christ and His teachings. 
I do not believe He meant for the widow to give her best to the 
Church, but for the Church to dole out a measly portion to 
humanity. The church boards (composed of the wealthy class) 
believe in a heaven hereafter, but “we will give you hell on 
earth so you will appreciate heaven later.” 

So here’s a friendly “Thank you,” from a believer in the prin- 
ciples of unionism, which embrace, I believe, more Christ-like 
tenets than any present government of Protestant church 
boards. ‘ 

Chattanooga, Tenn. Ns, Be Ae 


A Fourteenth-Century Ordination 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The following from an old document may interest the readers 
of America, since it shows the large number of ordinations in the 
Middle Ages: 

The Bishop of Carlisle, by deputation of the Archbishop 
of York, conferred Holy Orders at the beginning of Lent, 
1335. The occasion was remarkable from the number of the 
candidates, which amounted to: Acolytes, 152; Subdeacons, 
100; Deacons, 101; Priests, 71. 

That two hundred years after the event these numbers were 
considered unusual, is proved by the fact that someone took the 
trouble to add up the columns, and to write the totals in a hand 
of the sixteenth century. 


Mayfield, Calif. Cyrit CLEMENS. 











